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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
——- @— 

HE international negotiations as to Morocco have not yet 
led to any definite act. But the French and Spanish 
Governments have been unremitting during the week in 
drawing up their joint Note for presentation to the other 
Powers. The terms of it have already been agreed upon, but 
they will not be made known till the Note is in the possession 
of all the Foreign Offices. The European disquiet of last week 
has more or less passed away, but it cannot be pretended that 
there are not still minor causes of anxiety. The Tangier 
correspondent of the Times called attention on Thursday to 
the request of Germany that Kaid Ermiki, who was recently 
arrested by the Moorish authorities, should be set free. Germany 
also claimed seven members of Kaid Ermiki’s family as 
German protected subjects. Ermiki is the author of recent 
intolerable outrages on innocent villages, where property was 
pillaged and women ill-treated. El Menebhi, who is acting 
for Mulai Hafid at Tangier, has answered the German 
application. His answer has not been made public, but he 
has gone so far as to tell the Times correspondent that in his 
belief the theory of German protection cannot be made good, 
and that he objects in principle to setting free a notoriously 
dangerous man. We trust that it will be found that the 

German Government was not aware > of Ermiki’s character. 


The position of Maulai Hafid ‘becomes daily stronger. 
Abd-ul-Aziz has abandoned the struggle, and is waiting 
near Casablanca to hear what his future is to be. The 
Tangier correspondent of the Times says in Tuesday's 
paper: “It is astonishing how feuds and quarrels seem 
already forgotten by all Moorish political parties alike, and 
how all are striving to bring about a better state of affairs in 
Morocco.” Perfect order was maintained at Tangier through- 
out the celebrations in honour of Mulai Hafid’s succession, 
even Raisuli and his retainers (as the correspondent politely 
calls the retired brigands) not being a disturbing element. This 
was his first public appearance. The only news of fighting 
comes from the Algerian frontier. The Moorish harka near 
Colomb Bechar attacked the French column on Monday, and 
was completely routed. The engagement, though the accounts 
are contradictory, appears to have been a hollow affair. The 
Moors did not come to close quarters, but were shelled hotly 
by the French. The French force, five thousand strong, had 
three men wounded, but the losses of the Moors, twenty 
thousand strong, are said to have been about two thousand. 


The signs of danger slightly outweigh the reassuring facts 
in the week’s news from Turkey; but nothing has gone too 





and the ability. Among the good news is the announcement 
on Saturday last by the Sofia correspondent of the Times that 
the Bulgarian Internal Organisation disclaims all urgency for 
It says that they were a mere statement of 
principles worth discussion at a general Ottoman Congress, 
and it withdraws its demand for the dethronement of the 
Sultan. But even the Internal Organisation in its most 
amiable mood may be prevented from doing as much as it 
would like towards the settlement of Macedonia if the notorious 
Panitza manages to continue unchecked his murderous career. 
By his orders three of the electioneering agents of the 
Internal Organisation have been murdered in broad day- 
light. Panitza had warned the Young Turk Committee that 
the agents must be removed. As his ultimatum was dis- 
regarded, he dealt with the agents as he dealt with Sarafoff 
and Garvanoff. Sandansky repudiates the act of his 
lieutenant, but the same correspondent says that there is a 
reign of terror in the districts of Seres and Drama owing to 
the threats of Sandansky’s faction. The Young T 


its proposals. 


Turks seem 
unwilling or unable to act firmly, apparently dreading to 
admit that the Elysian bliss has at last been disturbed. 


The character of the electoral campaign of the Committee 
of Union and Progress is foreshadowed by the Constantinople 
correspondent of the 7'imes in Tuesday's paper. The Com- 
mittee will not unnaturally “run” their own candidates, but 
they will not abstain from supporting others who have the 
necessary qualifications when there is no candidate of their 
own in the field. Their own candidates will be chiefly 
Turkish Moslems, but suitability for Parliamentary life 
will be allowed to rank before even religion and race. 
Thus the Committee’s nominees at Salonika and Smyrna 
are both Jews. The elections will be held in November. 
The same correspondent criticises in the Times of Wednes- 
day the undue interference of the Committee with the 
Government. “They must realise,” he says, “that there is 
a mean between abandoning the entire direction of the State 
to Ministers and taking up their time with the constant dis- 
cussion of details; between making no examples among the 
corrupt Executive and weakening it by the dismissal of an 
excessive number of officials.” There was certainly a danger 
that in the full tide of their righteous indignation with the 
“old guard” the Young Turks would make the Administra- 
tion too weak to have a real existence. Even bad officials 
who know the routine of their offices may do better under 
supervision for the time being than men who are equipped 
only with noble principles and eloquent words. But we are 
glad to learn later from the same correspondent that the 
campaign of expulsion has ceased provisionally. 


The Persian correspondent of the Times announced on 
Wednesday that an identical British and Russian Note was 
presented to the Shah on Tuesday drawing his attention to 
the disturbances in the provinces, and especially to the 
danger to foreigners at Tabriz. The Note urgently recom- 
mends the Shah to redeem his promise and issue a 
proclamation for new elections, which it suggests should 
be held in the middle of November. This Note is an 
important outcome of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, and is 
likely to bring a real benefit to Persia. There have already 
been many justifications of the Agreement, but this is the 
most conspicuous. Humanitarian objections fall to the 
ground when Russia joins Britain in a beneficent act which 
but for the Agreement would probably have been impossible. 


The semi-official North German Gazette of Wednesday bas 
an important article on German Imperial finances, which is 
summarised in Thursday's Times. The need for a thorough 
reorganisation of the entire financial system is emphasised by 





far to be remedied if the Young Turk Committee has the will 


a comprehensive retrospect, showing (1) the immense growth 
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of the Imperial Debt, which has advanced from £800,000 in 
1877 to £212,500,000 at the present day; (2) the national 
danger involved in a constant multiplication of Government 
securities which tend to depreciate in value; (3) the continued 
growth of expenditure while revenue has remained practically 
stationary. The method in which the Government proposes 
to deal with the situation is then indicated. Speaking 
generally, expenditure is to be strictly limited—with the 
proviso that no economies are possible which would in any way 
impair the military efficiency of the Empire or hamper the 
State in the work of promoting social progress—and revenue 
judiciously increased, while Debt is to be redeemed and 
unproductive expenditure no longer met out of loans. Specific 
measures for augmenting the revenue are then foreshadowed, 
—viz., heavier taxes on articles of general consumption ; the 
extension of the existing Legacy-duties on the lines of our 
“ Death-duties”; a readjustment of the matricular contribu- 
tions of the Federated States; and lastly, taxes on “ various 
characteristic amenities of modern civilisation.” Details of 
these proposals are not as yet forthcoming, but, in view of 
the quarter in which they have been made public, there is no 
reason to doubt their substantially representing the intentions 
of the Government. 


The last Indian mail brought the text of the striking 
letter by the Aga Khan, the most prominent of the 
Indian Mohammedans, which was read at the opening 
meeting of the Deccan Provincial Moslem League. This is 
a branch of the All-India Moslem League, and the Aga Khan 
is its president. In the course of his long letter the Aga 
Khan said :— 

“ British rule—not only a titular supremacy, but a vigorous 


force perméating every branch of the administration—is an 
absolute necessity. Therefore, 1 put it to you that it is the duty 


of all true Indian priate to make that rule strong. I do not 
mean strong in the physical sense. That is a duty of Great 
Britain which she is perfectly able to discharge. Moreover, 


Great Britain’s mission in the East is not and never has been one 
of force, but of the peace and liberality which have brought to 
tens of millions in Asia the comfort, the prosperity, and oppor- 
tunities of intellectual advancement which they now enjoy. No, 
I mean strong in its hold on the mind, the affection, the imagina- 
tion of the peoples of India. This is a duty which lies not only 
upon Mohammedans, but equally upon Hindus, Parsees, and 
Sikhs, upon all who are convinced of the benevolence of British 
rule. If there are any among the less thoughtful members of the 
Hindu community who think they can snatch temporary advan- 
tage by racial supremacy, let them pause upon all they would lose 
by the withdrawal of that British control under which has been 
effected the amazing progress of the past century.” 

We may add that the mail also brought us several tributes to 
British rule from other Indian Mohammedans. These are 
tributes of the most valuable kind because they are dis- 
criminating. Indian Mohammedans may rest assured that 
their loyal and opportune support at this time is valued to the 


full by Englishmen at home. 


Mr. Taft opened his campaign for the American Presidential 
Election on Saturday last at Youngstown, Ohio. His recep- 
tion was most cordial, and the large number of Trade. 
Unionists present showed that the Labour vote will not all be 
cast for Mr. Bryan. A great many negroes were also present, 
although it had been said that the Brownsville incident had 
estranged them from the Republican cause. Mr. Hughes 
made a very foroible speech in favour of Mr. Taft, which has 
had such a popular success that “ practically all the respon- 
sible Press,” as the New York correspondent of the Times 
says, is insisting on his renomination as Governor of New 
York. Both Republicans and Democrats have published 
their “Campaign-book.”. The Democratic book, which the 
same correspondent says is brighter and shorter than its 
rival, attempts to explain away such former unsuccessful 
Democratic policies as bimetallism and the Government 
ownership of railways. The Democratic ideal, in fact, has 
now become the restoration of competition. With the reserva- 
tion that the Democrats dislike a strong naval programme, 
one might sum up the situation by saying that each side is 
outbidding the other as a professed exponent of Mr. Roosevelt's 


policies. It is a unique tribute to the President. 





The Trade-Union Congress opened on Monday at 
Nottingham. Mr. Shackleton, M.P., who delivered the 


presidential address, recognised the “great step” made by 
the Old-Age Pensions Act, but declared it was the duty of 
Trade-Unionists to work for the removal of the restrictions 
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applying to aged paupers and for the reduction of the age. 
limit. He expressed strong approval of the Licensing Bill 
and welcomed the prospect of fighting the issue of Lords 
v. Commons on this or any other question. Dealing with 
unemployment, he supported the principle of the “right 
to work,” the reduction of the hours of labour of those 
who were in employment, and the stopping of all 
systematic overtime. The lesson he drew from the 
North-East Coast trouble was tbat, “given that cop. 
fidence without which no official was of any use, the Exeou. 
tive Committee along with the officials should be given 
plenary power.” One result of this dispute had been the 
demand for compulsory arbitration, which might lead in thig 
country, as it had in others, to a return to the bad old days, 
With regard to party organisation Mr. Shackleton said: “ We 
ought so to act that in the next Parliament we shall go there 
under one chairman, responding to one Whip, the recognised 
party representing the great Labour forces of the country.” 
In conclusion, he condemned scaremongers, whether British 
or German; noted that “the recognised Jingo Press had the 
assistance of certain well-known and trusted, but, I think, 
misguided, friends of the Socialist movement”; and expressed 
his conviction that “the cause of international peace and the 
settlement of international differences by the common-sense 
method of arbitration rather than the cruel method of war 
was gaining ground amongst our people.” 


The doctrines to which Mr. Shackleton assents are in many 
cases disputable, or even dangerous, but we gladly recognise 
the temperate tone of his address—his reference to Anglo. 
German relations in particular—and the moderating influence 
exerted by him during the subsequent discussions. The 
charge of sweating brought against the Salvation Army was 
not pressed to a division, pending the Report of the Parlia. 
mentary Committee; but a resolution repudiating the 
opinions of Messrs. John Burns, Maddison, and Vivian in 
regard to the Labour Party’s Unemployed Bill was carried 
by a small majority on a “card” vote after the President had 
deprecated censure on the ground that “it was impossible to 
disagree with all the opinions expressed by these gentlemen.” 
On the other hand, the proposal to appoint a Committee to 
consider the amalgamation of the Congress with the two 
other annual Labour Conferences was rejected without a 
division. There are no signs of any substantial progress in 
the alleged Socialist movement to capture the Trade-Union 
Congress. We note that while a scheme has been definitely 
formulated for starting a halfpenny daily paper to give 
expression to Labour ideas, there is a considerable divergence 
of opinion as to the legality of investing Trade-Union funds 
in such an enterprise. 


The resolution passed by the Labour Party on Anglo- 
German relations has elicited an outspoken letter from Herr 
Bebel addressed to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. The 
Socialist leader, who endorses the view expressed in the 
resolution, declares that the attitude of his party is based on 
the friendliest spirit of goodwill towards England, the English 
people, and the working class. “We have taken up the 
standpoint,” he continues, “that there exist no grounds on 
which a war between the two highly civilised peoples, English- 
men and Germans, could be justified.” But while refusing 
to admit that the opposition between the ruling classes of 
the two countries has reached a point foreshadowing an 
early outbreak of war, none the less he holds it to be 
“ quite possible that such a war may break out in the course 
of time.” The present state of things—veliement preparations 
for war claiming an immense part of the resources of the nations 
—cannot, he thinks, last long. “ It is provoking the catastrophe 
which it is meant to prevent.” He consequently recommends 
the policy of enlightening the people, and especially the 
working classes, as to the possible consequences of war, and 
states that at the forthcoming meeting of the Social 
Democratic Party at Niirnberg they will “ publicly demon- 
strate in what light we stand concerning war, and especially 
with regard to England and the English people.” Herr Bebel 
undoubtedly reflects a great body of public opinion, but it 
is public opinion inadequately represented in the Reichstag 
and disregarded by the ruling classes. 


The Board of Trade Returns for August show greatly 
decreased values in both imports and exports. The decliné 
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in. imports amounts to £6,544,396, while exports have 
decreased by £7,012,368, the decline in articles wholly 
or mainly manufactured alone amounting to £6,161,386, of 
which £3,000,000 is due to textiles and £1,000,000 to 
iron and steel. Some of this decline is accounted for 
by the fact that the month contained one working day 
jess than August, 1907, and the values are also affected 
by lower prices; but the general tendency is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that for the eight months ended 
August, 1908, as compared with the corresponding period in 
1907, imports have decreased by £42,000,000, exports by 
£30,000,000, and re-exports by nearly £14,000,000. 


Yet, as the Westminster Gazette points out, even now the 
exports for the first eight months are six and a half 
millions more than in the corresponding period in 1906, 
and it is only with the “ record” figures of 1907 that 
those of this year compare unfavourably. Compared with 
1902, the figures for 1908 show that while imports had 
increased by only a tenth, exports had gone up by over a 
third. A more serious index of the depressed condition of 
trade, however, is to be found in the Report on Changes 
in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour issued this week 
by the Board of Trade. During the first six months of 
1908 415,641 workmen have been affected by increases, and 
429,478 by decreases, the figures for the corresponding period 
in 1907 being 1,168,236 and 207. The net amount of the 
decrease per week in the wages of those affected is £16,247 
for January-June, 1908, as ugainst an increase of £115,170 
for the same period in 1907. As in last year, the changes 
affecting coal-miners have been the predominant factor, 
changes in the engineering and shipbuilding trades and in 
iron and steel manufactures standing next. 





Perhaps the most helpful commentary on these figures, 
and on the gloomy reports of unemployment in our great 
industrial centres, is to be found in the admirable speech of 
Mr. Franklin Pierce, the distinguished American Free-trader, 
who was entertained at luncheon by the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Unionist Free-Trade Club yesterday week. Mr. 
Franklin Pierce reminded his hearers that in highly Pro- 
tectionist countries they had even more unemployment— 
about thirty-five per cent. of the Trade-Unionists were out of 
employment last winter in America—while the price of labour 
was higher here than in any of the Continental countries 
where high Protection prevailed. 
Britain, he went on, were the most modest in the world; they 
did not appreciate their greatness. They had made a record 
under Free-trade which was without parallel; yet they were 
not satisfied, and talked about change. If they did not 
appreciate the magnitude of their achievements in the last 
sixty years, they ought almost to go over to Protection and 
get a dose of it. When people talked of moderate Protection 
they were guilty of a contradiction in terms. They could not 
be moderate in Protection any more than they could fall half- 
way down Niagara, 


The impending sale of Lord Devon's estate in County 
Limerick has led to friction between the rural occupiers and 
the town tenants, who wish the sale to be delayed until they 
are included. A meeting at which four Members of Parlia- 
ment—Messrs. Kettle, Gwynn, Joyce, and Lundon—were 
announced to speak was fixed for 2 p.m. last Sunday at 
Newcastle West, but shortly before that hour a number of 
men, supporters of Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., who apparently 
did not favour the holding of the meeting, seized and 
demolished the platform and assauited the M.P.’s, Mr. Joyce 
receiving a severe wound on the head. Ultimately the 
wreckers were beaten back, and the meeting was held 
under police protection. Mr. Kettle in the course of an 
indignant speech declared with instructive candour that 
“when he came there that day he was fully convinced 
that Ireland was fitted for Home-rule, but after what 
he had seen he was asking himself was it worth the 
sacrifice and labour that had been made for it.” Some- 
what similar scenes were enacted on the same day at 
Kildorrery, Co. Oork, when opposing crowds came into 
collision, and Mr. Cullinan, M.P., was assaulted. Mr. O’Brien 
in Wednesday's Westminster Gazette interprets these out- 
breaks as “rough-and-ready protests against what was 
conceived to be a plot to ‘strangle Land Purchase,” and 


The people of Great / 


| and eighty to two hundred kilométres. 


asserts that in promoting the anti-Land Purchase campaign 
the “ National Directory” have usurped the functions and 
authority of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 


The prevention of tuberculosis was under discussion at the 
British Association on Tuesday, when Sir Robert Matheson, 
the Registrar-General for Ireland, described the campaign 
started in that country at the instance of Lady Aberdeen. 
On the same day Sir James Crichton-Browne, in the pre- 
sidential address delivered at the annual Conference of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, drew hopeful auguries from 
the decline of the death-rate from tuberculosis in the last 
forty years. But while he had good reason to hope that 
tuberculous diseases would be abolished in Great Britain 
in another thirty years, there was need for redoubled effort 
in certain directions,—e.g., against tuberculous milk, and 
the carriers of disease, human and otherwise. The summary 
slaughter of animals proved to be infected should enable 
us to stamp out bovine tuberculosis, and thus cut off the 
main source of human infection, while all persons employed 
in dealing with food and milk in public institutions should be 
medically examined. Again, “everything that is possible 
should be done economically, industrially, socially, to induce 
mothers of all ranks and classes to nurse their infants.” Sir 


| James Crichton-Browne concluded with a vigorous onslaught 


on “cesspool” literature and journalism, which was dangerous 
to the public health, and should be dealt with like adulterated 
food. 


The week has been remarkable for the activity and achieve- 
ments of aeronauts and aviators. On Sunday last the French 
military dirigible balloon ‘ République’ made a journey lasting 
six and a half hours from Chalais-Mendon vié Paris to Com- 
piégne and back, the distance being estimated at a hundred 
On the same day Mr. 
Wilbur Wright covered twenty-two kilométres in nineteen 
minutes forty-eight seconds in his aeroplane at Le Mans; and, 
finally, at Issy-les-Molineaux M. Delagrange established a 
new aeroplane “ world’s record” both for time and distance 
by remaining in the air for twenty-nine minutes fifty-three 
and four-fifth seconds, in which he covered twenty-four 
kilométres seven hundred and twenty-seven métres. It 
must be borne in mind that it was only the return of 
fine weather which rendered these results possible, and that 
in his second flight a gust of wind forced Mr. Wright to make 
a sudden turn which drove his left wing against the ground 
and broke it. All these achievements, however, were easily 
eclipsed on Wednesday on the parade ground at Fort Myer, 
neur Washington, by Mr. Orville Wright, who in two succes- 
sive flights stayed in the air for fifty-seven minutes thirty-one 
seconds and one hour two minutes fifteen seconds respectively, 
the second flight satisfying the Government conditions of an 
hour's flight in the air. On Thursday Mr. Orville Wright did 
even better, flying for one hour five minutes fifty-two seconds 
in a wind blowing at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 





The Eucharistic Congress was opened on Wednesday by a 
solemn service in Westminster Cathedral. Cardinal Vincenzo 
Vannutelli, the Papal Legate, was met at the great door by 
the Archbishop of Westminster, and was conducted to the 
high altar in a procession of all the Cardinals, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Abbots. Cardinal Vannutelli, after the reading 
of the letters appointing him Legate, delivered an address in 
Latin. He spoke of the great regard of the Pope for the 
British people, and of his satisfaction at the holding of the 
Congress in London. Archbishop Bourne then spoke in 
English, weleoming the Legate. It is proposed to hold a 
Procession of the Host on Sunday in the streets ‘near the 
Cathedral, and permission has been given by the police. The 
Protestant Alliance has, however, objected, pointing out that 
the procession is illegal under the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829. We discuss the Eucharistic Congress else- 
where, and will only say here that we should deeply regret it 
if any discourtesy were shown to the visitors. The law on 
the subject of the procession is clear, but the true strength of 
the Protestant position lies in toleration. To invoke an 
obsolescent statute would be, as it were, to question the 
stability of the Protestant religion. 











Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 86—on Friday week 85}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— ee 


AUSTRALIAN PROBLEMS. 
Y one of those rather unforeseen effects which make 
the affairs of the Empire so vividly interesting, as 
well as incalculable, the visit of the United States Battle- 
ship Fleet to Australasia has advanced appreciably two 
aspirations of the Australians. Both of these aspirations 
were already fairly familiar,—one is the ambition of 
Australians to have a navy of their own, and the other is 
the resolution to keep Australia a “white man’s country.” 
In the last month the two have become noticeably 
mingled, the one policy being regarded as more or less 
inevitably the instrament of the other, and the visit of 
the American Fleet has been taken as the occasion for 
expressing them both. As there have been some wild 
comments on the visit, chiefly in American newspapers, it 
may be useful to try to state more precisely the tendency 
of Australian thought. We can dismiss at once, as either 
foolish or consciously mischievous, the conclusion that the 
enthusiastic delight of the Australians at the American 
visit—which was, of course, watched with the greatest 
sympathy and pleasure from Britain—was a sign, first, 
that they no longer trust in the British Navy to defend 
them, and secondly, that they regard an Alliance with 
the United States as to be desired as soon as possible 
in substitution for the Alliance with Japan. We have 
enough confidence in Australian statesmen to be con- 
vinced that they perfectly understand the sanctity of 
Imperial obligations, as well as the profound delicacy 
and difficulty of the problems of which every diplomatic 
arrangement made by the Home Government is only a 
partial solution. We need have no anxiety in that respect. 
The utmost the Australian rejoicings meant was that the 
Commonwealth has a peculiar fellow-feeling for the great 
nation which, so far as circumstances still make it possible, 
intends to be a “ white man’s country” on a grand scale, 
and which has at last heartily accepted the principle that 
the weight of a nation’s word depends upon the strength 
of the ships which enforce it. In spite of some obvious 
differences, American and Australasian ideals are, indeed, 
very much alike, and it would have been surprising if the 
Australians had not declared as pluinly as they did the 
recoguition of the fact. That recognition involved no demon- 
stration against the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and was no 
snub to the British Navy. It was a sentimental acclama- 
tion of the solidarity of the Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. 
But it may be said that hymns of praise in honour of the 
“white man’s country” ideal are clearly anti-Asiatic in 
intention, and that anti-Asiatic sentiments can have no 
intelligible application except to Japan. In admitting the 
logic of that argument, as we do in spite of what we have 
already said, we are only acknowledging the tremendous 
complexity of the Asiatic problem. It is the most formidable 
difficulty which lies before British and American statesmen 
in this century. We may remark, however, that the logic 
of argument is often very different from the logic of events. 
And, further, it is as necessary as it is encouraging to 
remember that the intelligence of Australian, Canadian, 
and other statesmen of the British Colonies is at least 
matched in Japan. Japan knows, as well as we in 
Britain know, that it is essential to leave the great 
British Colonies to manage their own affairs; on no 
other conditions could they be expected to remain within 
the magic circle of the Empire. If they take a decision 
which makes Imperial diplomacy more delicate than ever, 
we may regret it; but it is unthinkable, except within 
certain well-defined areas, that we should dispute it. 
Japan is not blind, and she has watched Englishmen 
reluctantly, but’ none the less effectually, since there are 
no grades between “Yes” and “No,” consenting even to the 
exclusion of their Indian fellow-subjects from the Trans- 
vaal. It is not to be expected that Japan should be 
delighted, but at least she understands that there is no 
intentional affront to her in the hardening anti-Asiatic 
policy of our Colonies or in the growing acquiescence in it 
in Britain. 

The present tendency of the Australian Commonwealth 
in pursuit of its ideal of a “ white man’s country” is not 
exactly paralleled in the career of any other nation. The 
theory is not only that the Asiatic should be kept out, 
but that the white man should secure to himself, by 











what seems to us an artificial manipulation of al] the 
economic conditions, an unfailing minimum of comfort 
Of course the ambition is itself a splendid one; but even 
in a large country with a small population we foresee the 
final instability of a system which has already arrived 
almost at the point of protecting everybody against every. 
body else,—the employee against his employer, and the 
public against both. Happily, Australia, with her fing 
vigour and enthusiasm and her youth, can afford to make 
experiments ; and if one economic system gives place to 
another, and even to many others, it does not mean that 
salvation has been rejected. But the most curious 
phenomenon of the Australian tendency is that, designed] 
or not, even white immigration is rather discouraged, 
We are glad to admit that the value of the contrary 
principle is acknowledged, and an eloquent expression of 
it is to be found in the letter from Dr. Arthur which we 
print in another column. No observer here can be in 
any doubt, however, as to the difference between the 
pervading methods of the Canadian Government and the 
less resolute advertising of the Australians. Probably 
Australian economists have not finally made up their 
minds whether they believe, as we do, that more capital 
and more labour would produce more wealth—even 
more in proportion to the population—or whether it is 
better that a comparatively small population should 
continue to inhabit a vast country having a great 
reserve of natural resources at their back. At present 
the Australian has reasonably easy work, good wages, 
and much pleasure. Whether the interior and northern 
spaces of Australia will be populated by white men— 
if they can bear the climate—is still an open question, 
But we may take it as settled that the Australians 
will not call in the help of Asiatics, even in those 
districts, so long as the Australian politician remains 
of the same type as now. His aim is a kind of scientific 
breeding of a nation by economic means. He apparently 
wants the greatest good of a moderate number. ‘The anti- 
Asiatic agitation began no doubt as a mere industrial 
jealousy; it was the natural resentment of vigilant 
workmen who saw’ the danger of their labour being under- 
sold. But it is now something far deeper than that. It is 
a philosophical repudiation of a foreign ingredient which 
cannot be assimilated in the Australian polity. The 
customs of Asiatics, their religion, their social code, their 
faults, not to say their virtues, are all different from those 
which are assumed as the basis of a white society. That 
difference might be no inconvenience among academic or 
well-to-do people, but among industrial classes living at 
close quarters it is a real enough peril. The United States 
long ago imported negroes, and now lives with them 
as best she can,—by practically, when not professedly, 
segregating them; white men in South Africa took over 
the natives with the soil, and must accept them as an 
inevitable factor; but Australians have no more than a 
small remnant of aborigines, who ethnologically are of 
such interest that the only anxiety is lest they should 
disappear all too soon under the fatal spell which often falls 
on ancient native races in the presence of Europeans. 
Australians, therefore, are absolutely free to choose their 
course—no part of their estate is mortgaged—and they 
are making their choice more and more clear, as they have 
a perfect right to do. 

The present resolve to establish an Australian Navy is 
only a more earnest form of a very old wish. There have 
long been Naval Militias in some of the Australian States. 
We said at the beginning that the results of the American 
visit to Australasia were rather unforeseen, but in doing 
so we referred only to the impression made on the mass 
of observers. There is no doubt that Mr. Deakin (and 
probably a good many other prominent Australians were 
in the secret) definitely intended the tableau of which the 
visiting fleet was the centre to serve his particular naval 
policy. We venture to predict that after this it will be 
practically impossible for the British Admiralty. to renew 
the dispute with Australia whether she shall begin to 
build up a navy of her own, or whether she shall continue 
to make her annual contribution of money. There may be 
a good deal to be said on strategical grounds, which we 
have often discussed and need not reconsider now, for 
retaining the money contribution and refusing to admit 
the possibly conflicting or distracting element of a local 
Australian Navy; but those reasons are irrelevant, and 
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have, of course, lately become more irrelevant than ever, in but reduced to actual practice.” _We are apt to forget, 
the face of the Australian determination to be a real moreover, that King Edward, like his mother before 
nation, with the dignity and all the panoply and insignia | him, reckons his Roman Catholic subjects by the million, 
of such a position. The Admiralty have not yet produced and that the British Islands are the only part of the Empire 
their scheme for the admission of Australian naval help in | where they suffer any disability, however trifling, in the 
the defence of the Empire, but we hope that it will be eyes of the law. The patriotism of the English Roman 
guided by this principle : that it is out of the question to Cat holics has burned brightly, even at times when there 
try to flout what is at the moment the almost ecstatic | was little enough to encourage it, and there is no section 
ambition of a self-governing Colony, and that the duty of | of the population in which the qualities that go to make 
the Admiralty is to determine what is the best strategical | up good citizenship are more studiously cultivated. It 
arrangement possible on the basis of facts as they are. would be churlish indeed to grudge them, clergy and 
It is no argument to say that such an Australian Navy laity, men, women, and children, one iota of their pride 
as could be maintained and manned by the comparatively | in the impressive proof of loyalty to the Holy See and 
small population of four million people would be insig- | to the “Faith of their Fathers” which has been 
nificant and give more anxiety than it would be worth. organised in the heart of the greatest Protestant strong- 
All naval greatness is a gradual growth. If the Admiralty | hold in the world. 
plan goes 80 far as to continue to collect part of the The progress of the Roman Catholic Church in England 
money, and to take the equivalent of the rest in personal | since 1829 was one of the most striking features of the 
services to the Imperial Navy, even that, we fear, would | last century, a progress so remarkable as to give rise to 
not satisfy the Australians. In 1906 the Imperial Defence hopes and fears that are equally devoid of solid founda- 
Committee rejected the scheme for a local Australian | tion. The Catholic Emancipation Act was by intention 
Navy,—a kind of “second-line” Navy. We think we) nothing more than the redress of a crying Irish 
should be misinterpreting the new circumstances of to-day grievance. Its advocates scoffed at the notion that 
if we did not say that the idea cannot be rejected a second | on this side of St. George’s Channel it would have 
time. Imperial unity will depend in the future entirely | any effect beyond enabling a handful of Roman Catholic 
on the ability to guide and profit by the strong national | Peers to take their seats in the House of Lords. Twenty- 
feeling of the great Colonies. one years later those same statesmen were raising the cry of 
“the Church in danger,” and sending round the fiery cross 
ce mat ore. ere against Papal aggression. To-day England and Wales 
THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. and Scotland are parcelled out in a network of dioceses 
T is typical of the national detachment from the which acknowledge the Roman obedience. A series of 
| practice and institutions of the Church of Rome | secessions from the Anglican priesthood has supplied the 
that the Eucharistic Congress now being held at West- | Roman Mission with its ablest recruits. The Oratory at 
minster should come upon us as a novelty, and that | Brompton and the Cathedral at Westminster are filled to 
its purport should require elaborate explanation. “ An overflowing with congregations in which every grade of 
International Eucharistic Congress,” we are told officially, | society is represented. Vast sums are raised year in and 
“is an assembly of Bishops, priests, and lay-folk from all | year out for religious, for philanthropic, and for educational 
parts of the world who meet together to proclaim their | purposes by the pence of the poor and the munificence of 
belief in the Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed | the wealthy. The highest places in the public service are 
Sacrament of the Altar, to assert the supremacy of the | constantly filled by Roman Catholics. The present genera- 
Holy Eucharist in human life, to discuss all matters | tion has seen a Roman Catholic Viceroy of India,a Roman 
connected with the Great Mystery, and to endeavour | Catholic Home Secretary, and a Roman Catholic Chief 
to promote and to develop practical devotion to the Justice of England sitting in banco with a Roman Catholic 
great Gift of our Lord's love 7” Whe present is the) puisne on either side of him No wonder that devout and 
eighteenth of these annual gatherings, and its purely | sanguine spirits should look forward to the “ conversion of 
religious aspect is emphasised in the statement of Cardinal | England” by prayer, and even by miracle; or that, on the 
Vannutelli to a representative of the Times. “The, other hand, men who are neither short-sighted nor timorous 
members of the Congress are not assembling in England | should anticipate the overthrow at no distant period of the 
with any political intent. They come with an object | Reformation Settlement. Even so sane and broad-minded 
which is exclusively religious,—to affirm with all simplicity | a Churchman as Dr. Hook of Leeds was haunted to 
their faith in the Eucharist, recalling the time when that! the end by visions of the rekindling of the fires of 








faith was universal in England.” It is impossible to deny, Smithfield, and prayed God that it might not come in 
however, that this assemblage of princes of the Church | his lifetime. 

and of lesser members of the Roman hierarchy from all We are convinced that neither the one side nor 
parts of the world wears the appearance of a demon- the other is justitied in its anticipations. The Roman 
stration, and almost of a challenge, which excites appre-| Church in England, after generations of persistent 
hension in respectable quarters, and has given rise | and often cruel repression, is gradually regaining the 
to regrettable effusions of bigotry in others. An un-| position which she is bound to occupy in every 


founded idea has been disseminated that the Congress civilised country so long as the cravings of man’s 
is a move in the campaign for the restoration of the | spiritual nature remain what they are. On the other 
temporal power of the Papacy, and for the re-establish-| hand, the wave of proselytism has hardly touched 
mevt of direct diplomatic relations with the Vatican. | the fringe of the community. England has shed many 
Others regard it as a great proselytising agency. Thevisit| of her prejudices and much of her insular narrow- 
to England of a Papal Legate, after an interval of three | ness; but at the core she is as little amenable to 
centuries and a half, cannot fail to recall memories of | the blandishments which emanate from Rome as at 
Reginald Pole and his disastrous Mission of Reconciliation; | any period since the Reformation. Nor is it merely a 
while the triumphant progress of Cardinal Vannutelli from | coincidence that the same summer which witnesses the 
Dover to Westminster, the cheering crowds in the streets, | Eucharistic Congress at Westminster should have been 
the hoisting of the Papal flag as the Legate crossed the | marked by the Pan-Anglican Congress and the great 
threshold of his archiepiscopal host, have all combined to | gathering of the Bishops at Lambeth. To-day, in a 
administer a series of shocks to a people by tempera-/| far wider sense than during the episcopate of Anselm, 
ment and conviction distrustful of anything that smacks | is the occupant of St. Augustine’s Chair Papa alterius 
of “ Popery.” orbis. 

There is, however, we are glad to say, an almost One jarring note, and one only, has been struck. The 
universal disposition to be true to our traditions of | solemn closing of the Congress on Sunday afternoon is to 
courtesy and tolerance. And the Papal Legate has paid | be marked by a “ Great Procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
us a just compliment in his explanation of the main | ment,” which is to follow the celebration of Pontifical 
reason for selecting London as the meeting-place for the | vespers and to precede the “Te Deum” and “ Benedic- 
Congress. “It furnishes,” he points out, “a direct and | tion.” The route has been carefully chosen in the quieter 
palpable proof of a fact universally known, and one which | streets round Westminster Cathedral, and has received 
greatly redounds to the honour of England,—the system | the approval of the police authorities. Unfortunately, 
of liberty enjoyed by her subjects in exercising their own | however, such a procession “falls within the mischief” 
opinions, a system not merely written in her statute-book, ' of the twenty-sixth section of the Catholic Emancipation 
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Act, which subjects all persons taking part in it to a 
substantial fine. The Protestant societies are up in arms, 
are appealing to the Sovereign to forbid it by Pro- 
clamation, and are calling upon the Ministry and upon 
the head of the Metropolitan Police to enforce the 
statute. The law is the law, and we do not deny that 
it is on the side of the protest. But the Protestant 
position is so safe in this country, so deep-rooted in 
the convictions of the people, that we should deeply 
regret open unpleasantness in the streets, not only as a 
discourtesy to our visitors, but as something like a 
declaration of weakness,—a distrust in our great tradition 
of toleration. 





THE TOLSTOY CELEBRATION. 


O* Thursday Count Leo Tolstoy was eighty years old, 

and the civilised world paid its tributes to the most 
renowned of living writers. ‘There are many authors, not 
Russians, whose art or personality inevitably means more 
to their countrymen than the art or personality of Tolstoy 
can mean; but there is no writer in the world who has so 
high an average of influence in all the countries where 
literature is valued. And it is worth noticing that in 
winning this universal attention Tolstoy has not once tried 
to earn the suffrages of others by a specific study of their 
concerns. Nor is his work of the neutral-tinted sort, widely 
intelligible, yet nowhere boldly committing itself, which 
may be called cosmopolitan, He is a Russian of the 
Russians; he is rooted in the Russian soil, which he has 
not left for nearly fifty years, as an oak is fixed which has 
grown from the acorn in one spot and has not lost its tap- 
root. Writing which is destined to capture all men need not 
be designed to do so; indeed, it must not be so designed ; 
it must express itself in the terms of experience or environ- 
ment, however narrow those may sometimes seem to be ; and, 
for the rest, is not human nature the same everywhere ? 
Life as it is lived by the humblest, the most remote, 
the most unusual, or, on the other hand, the most ordinary 
people in existence is only a facet of one great experience, 
—human experience. Tolstoy has studied the men and 
women who have passed under his notice, without troubling 
to wander far afield like collectors, who always expect to 
find the best things in strange places, and he has done 
this resolutely, unremittingly, with a passion for human 
er: Sometimes he has thought of them mysti- 
cally, sometimes socially, sometimes philosophically, but 
always with the perfect sincerity of one who realises the 
immeasurable importance of a man or a woman, however un- 
gifted and however ineffectual, by mere virtue of being a man 
or a woman. He has never sought cleverness in others, and 
does not admire it; he fiuds the peasant more interesting 
than the educated man, apparently because he holds the 

easant’s thoughts to be unbiassed and direct, not refracted 

y the distorting lenses which convention has placed over the 
eyes of the well-to-do. As too far East is West, however, 
so this theory of his became in due course a distortion of 
itself, and led, together with many other parodies of logic, 
to teachings and habits which are so unpractical and 
critically so destructive that they suggest that Tolstoy has 
forgotten that life is lived, after all, by the men and 
women he has so long studied. In saying this we declare 
our belief that the later Tolstoy is only a too logical 
development of the earlier Tolstoy ; not, as is so often 
supposed, a distinct breaking away from, and contradiction 
of, him. The “conversion” of Tolstoy in the “ seventies ” 
may have been externally a defined and sudden revolution, 
but really it was only the inevitable result of the working 
of the tempestuous dual principle in Tolstoy’s soul. That 
conflict had started within him when he was still a 
child. The philosophical Anarchist and the apostle of 
renunciation and mortification were implicit in the author 
of those immortal novels, “Anna Karénina” and “ War 
and Peace.” 

In a passage quoted in Mr. Aylmer Maude’s “ Life of 
Tolstoy,” Tolstoy wrote of himself in childhood :— 

“It will hardly be believed what were the favourite and most 
common subjects of my reflections in my boyhood—so incom- 
patible were ag, Bene my age and situation. Butin my opinion 
incompatibility between a man’s position and his moral activity is 
the surest sign of truth. At one time the thought occurred 
to me that happiness does not depend on external causes, but on 
our relation to them; and that a man accustomed to bear 
suffering cannot be unhappy. To accustom myself, therefore, to 








endurance, I would hold Tatishef’s dictionaries in my 
hand for five minutes at a time, though it caused me terrible 
n; or I would go to the lumber room and flog myself on m 
are back with a cord so severely that tears started to my we. 
At another time, suddenly remembering that death awaits me 
every hour and every minute, I decided (wondering why people 
had not understood this before) that man can only be 
enjoying the present and not thinking of the future: and for 
three days, under the influence of this thought, I abandoned 
lessons, and did nothing but lie on my bed and enjoy myse 
reading a novel and eating honey-gingerbreads, on which I spent 
my last coins. ..... But no philosophic current swayed me 9 
much as scepticism, which at one time brought me to the verge 
of insanity.” 
Surely it was certain that the extreme oscillations of that 
human balance would exhaust their violence one day, or 
rather, that one form of violence would rout the other, It 
is the fanaticism of nobility which has triumphed. Ey 
St. Simeon Stylites and every wearer of a hair-shirt is also 
a potential libertine. In Tolstoy’s case it was the wrong 
impulse which mastered him in his University days and 
when he was an officer in the Army. Yet even then— 
when, for instance, he was with his battery in the defences 
of Sevastopol—a great emotion of pity and admiration for 
the dumb and patient heroism of the soldiers in the ranks 
consumed him. He never saw war again, but the emotion 
remaining with him only waited for its social applica. 
tion. The fifteen years in which he was writing “ War 
and Peace” (that wonderful epic of the Napoleonic 
disaster in Russia) and ‘‘Anna Karénina” were a period 
of personal obscurity. He had left his old world 
of sheer pleasure, and had not yet been saluted 
reverently by those with whom only intellect or earnest. 
ness counts. ‘Anna Karénina,” as every one foresees 
now, will last for ever as a radiant example of the 
faculty of minute observation (which thousands of dull 
people and millions of bores possess in a high degree) 
being glorified by the creative gift,—by imagination. It 
is one of the oldest errors that a record of ordinary lives 
must make very ordinary reading. That leaves out of the 
reckoning the transforming and magical touch which 
eunobles the scene while it steals from it not a particle of 
its truth. If the art of distinguished writing were capable 
of exact analysis, or were in some way communicable, all 
men of letters would produce their “ Anna Karénina.” 
As it is, an “Anna Karénina” comes in one nation 
at rare intervals of perhaps hundreds of years. Tolstoy 
in his novels, as has been said of another writer, “ never 
condescends to explain,” but his narrative is nothing 
less than a spiritual diagnosis. The reader is engrossed 
in the character of each person, and finds himself 
asking throughout such hopelessly large yet chastening 
questions as :—‘* What is the meaning of such a life as his 
or hers? What is its relation to God and man, and what 
will the end of it be?” And yet Tolstoy never leads up 
to an “end” in the sense of a “culmination,” nor does 
the reader feel the want of it. He breaks many of 
the rules which are precious and necessary to lesser 
novelists, because he has the power which transcends 
conventions. He has the vital principle which will bear 
translating into other languages without great loss. His 
is great art. It is a fine thing that every now and then 
a man should come forward to remind us that literary 
laws were made for the mau of letters, not the man of 
letters for the laws. 

It was a sorrow to most of the admirers of Tolstoy’s 
fiction when he left that fruitful art to become less potent 
as the preacher, the expositor, and the pamphleteer. As 
we have said, there was no break in his character, but a 
development that was urged logically to the depths of 
impracticability. He is now the first revolutionary in 
the world, yet the Russian Government, in spite of his 
satirical challenges, do not dare to lay a hand upon him. 
One is glad to think that this may be partly because they 
are proud of him. In his theories of education he appears 
to have followed Rousseau, and few people can be sur- 
prised at the failure of the hospitable yet elusive doctrine 
that it is the function of the taught to make known 
to the teacher what they need to be taught. But all 
the world is a school, and the doctrine was extended. 
“The people are everything; the classes are nothing,” 
Tolstoy seems to say again and again. There are moral, 
social, and emotional senses in which one would be 
sorry indeed to deny the truth of the maxim, but an 
absolute application of it is apt to mean only too truly the 
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aimad to the fatal lethargy of levelling down rather than to 
levelling up. Tourguénief deplored the post-conversional 
era of ‘Tolstoy’s career so keenly that he wrote from his 
deathbed to press him to return to the art he had 
ractised so brilliantly. But, except for a few well- 
known exceptions, Tolstoy’s work has remained exegetical 
jnstead of illustrative. He preaches the purest logic, 
which generally means, to our thinking, a thoroughly 
inexpedient form of life. He stands in his own person 
for a physical simplicity and for a spiritual con- 
ception of brotherhood which is really the negation of 


to him the logical conclusion to the establishment of a 
true brotherhood. “ What is-art?” he asks himself, and 
answers the question by finding that it must be the acme 
of intelligibility, lest it should harbour any exclusiveness. 
This, again, is surely too much of a renunciation,—the 
renunciation of the incentive to progress. And his 
depreciation of music as something debased in motive— 
in particular the attribution of a kind of sensuality to 
such music as the Kreutzer Sonata—is a criticism which 
most admirers of Tolstoy must be content sorrowfully to 
note without inquiring into the incalculable mental or 
moral causes of his perversity. It has been disputed 
whether Tolstov’s abandonment of his material posses- 
sions is effectual, since he made a large part of them 
over to his family, and still enjoys indirectly from 
them what support he needs. But that is a matter 
of small importance, since, even if Tolstoy failed utterly 
to carry out his precepts, the worth of a cult can never be 
judged by its practitioners. A genius need not be as 
Jogical as his logic. But, indeed, the essential sincerity of 
Tolstoy is proved not only by his great courage, but by 
the evidence of the heartfelt alliance with human nature 
which appears in his books. His soul goes out to peasants, 
and all the afflicted of the ©zar’s dominions, as 1t went out 
to the sufferers in the trenches of Sevastopol and to the 
simple Bashkir nomads, and just as, contrariwise, it does 
not go out to the priests of the Orthodox Church, whom he 
looks upon as dangerous usurpers of an intermediary 
power. That stands in the way of logical directness and 
simplicity. The final explanation of Tolstoy’s grotesque 
perversities and contradictions may be only that he is 
a mystic, and it would be foolish for us to attempt 
to explain mysticism. We shall not impertinently 
endeavour to dissect the character of a great man. His 
novels lay before us ordinary Russian life, which is only 
a particular expression of all life, most acutely and 
sensitively seen, and fully and most beautifully described. 
Truth and art are linked there, and the world honours 
itself in honouring so great a writer. 





AGRICULTURE AND THE COUNTRYMAN’S 
IDEAL. 

COMPARISON of the papers read on certain agri- 
cultural questions before the British Association at 
Dublin emphasises some rather interesting contrasts. 
They have chiefly to do with estimates of the tendency of 
public opinion made by various speakers; but first, 
perhaps, might be mentioned the story of contraries which 
is the history of the Agricultural “‘ Subsection,” so far as 
it has been connected with the British Association. Sir 
Horace Plunkett, who, as President, read on Thursday week 
the chief paper, *‘ Science and the Problem of Rural Life,” 
gave an amusing résumé of the way in which the sub- 
section had been brought into existence, and then treated 
with an indifference most unnatural in foster-parents. It 
was at Cambridge, four years ago, that Dr. Somerville in 
an inaugural address thanked the British Association “ for 
the encouragement and stimulus which are associated with 
the formation of an Agricultural Subsection.” But Dr. 
Somerville’s thanks, as Sir Horace Plunkett pointed out, 
were for favours not to come. In that year, 1904, the 
nursling subsection was affiliated to Section K, Botany, 
but, apparently, did not survive the experiment. Its 
ghost, however, haunted Section B, Chemistry, for three 
succeeding years, and now, in its reincarnation, the 
foundling is left on the doorstep of Section F, which is 
devoted to Economic Science and Statistics. Sir Horace 
Plunkett’ expresses the hope that “some humanised 


ement of the desire to mount, and to reconcile the | supplement to the separate milk of statistics” may 











be 
found for the sustenance of its youth. Certainly the 
infant has grown into a knowledge of speech with 
wonderful completeness. Of all the sections and even 
subsections, none have held more successful or more 
interesting meetings than Subsection Agriculture. That 
is the first of the contraries of its story, for one of the 
points of Sir Horace Plunkett’s paper is that he believes 
that the problem of rural life has not been rightly 
recognised by the nation. 


Sir Horace Plunkett sets down two premisses in his 


| paper before he brings us to consider what may be the 
law. No man must order another, lest he break the | 
spell of liberty. Even his teaching on art is what seems 


solution of the agricultural problem. The first opens an 
extremely fascinating vista, for Sir Horace urges that 


| science has held out a helping hand to urban rather than 


to rural efforts at better living, and that if the scientific 
men would exert their skill in other directions, rural life 
might be benefited as well as urban, with even better 
results for the health and strength of the people. The 
second premiss is that, at present, what little help is 
por ear is refused or neglected. “ Deficient as is the 
provision for research in this country, the working farmer 
is still very far from utilising all the knowledge which 
science has already put at his disposal. The intellectual 
apathy which the governing class displays towards the 
acquisition of new knowledge is reflected in the neglect 
the farmer shows in learning what has already been 
acquired.” As to the first point, the obvious comment is 
that it would not be possible to argue the contrary. 
Science may or may not have done much for agriculture, 
but it would be impossible to argue that it could not do 
more, and impossible, too, to doubt that if it could teach 
agriculture certain secrets, the future of farming might 
be extraordinarily changed. If science could add to the 
farmer’s knowledge more of such discoveries as it has 
made for him in the cultivation of bacilli, in the catching 
from the air of necessary gases and embodying them 
through the soil in the growth and substance of the plant ; 
if science could show him how to fight the diseases which 
attack his vegetables by less cumbrous and more certain 
methods than he knows; if it could probe further into 
the mysteries of meteorology, and so help him nearer to 
practical issues with the weather,—then, it is not to be 
doubted, agriculture might come into a new kingdom. 
But would he be taught? Would he listen to the secrets 
if he were told them? There Sir Horace Plunkett, looking 
at the farmer’s attitude of to-day, shakes his head. 


We believe, for all that, in brighter possibilities than the 
President of the subsection devoted to agriculture seems 
to see. It is true that there are plenty of cogent argu- 
ments which at first sight look depressing enough. Why 
is agriculture, for instance, it might be asked, still to-day 
only reluctantly admitted as a subsection at a meeting of 
the British Association? If the Association is worthy of 
the name “ British,” ought not the greatest of British 
industries to be allowed a department of its own? Is it 
regarded as an industry that has little to do with science ? 
Has it not sufficient life and internal energy of its own to 
develop such an insistence that it must, rather than should, 
be accorded real recognition? Such might be the ques- 
tions of the doubter or the pessimist, and we own they are 
harder to answer than Sir Horace Plunkett’s lament over 
the slowness and the unwillingness to accept scientific help 
of the farmer himself in person. The champions of a cause 
should be expected to burn with a deeper and more irre- 
sistible zeal than those who are born followers, not leaders. 
But even to Sir Horace Plunkett’s regrets that the British 
farmer moves slowly there is, as it seems to us, a very 
noteworthy answer in other papers which were read to 
the Association after the President’s. When Monday's 
meeting heard the different essays contributed by writers 
who have gained their experience of the national attitude 
towards the small holdings question from recent and 
careful study of the problem in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, what was the single dominant note of the papers 
read and discussed? Without doubt an impelling interest, 
perhaps often an enthusiasm, for the ideal of the country- 
man, the man living on the land, making however scanty 
a livelihood out of tilled soil and stock bred on it. 
Practical difficulties, practical absurdities, there may 
have been met with in plenty; but the main point 
is the clear and living existence of the ideal. Is the 
existence of such an ideal to be doubted when you 
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read the testimony of the speakers? Mr. W. Beach 
Thomas, who has written articles and tried experiments 
dealing with the problem of settling a single man at work 
on a small plot of ground, told his audience that during 
the past year he had received between sixteen and seventeen 
thousand letters on the subject. Another speaker, Mr. 
Moore, said that in consequence of having written a book 
on the subject, he had been inundated with twelve 
hundred letters, though three-quarters of them, to be 
sure, were from persons unsuitable for small holdings. 
That, for our argument, matters little; the point is the 
désire that urged the hands to write, rather than the 
ignorance that prevented the heads from arguing. The 
ignorance can be cured; the desire could never be called 
into being by a sham. That desire, too, we believe to be 
not only a trustworthy index of the mind of the average 
Englishman, but a valuable means of judging the stability 
of the enthusiasms of the existing farmer. These aspira- 
tions become reflected by many side-mirrors in a national 
existence; and the man who is already a farmer, and has 
been a farmer for years, is being moved, we may be pretty 
certain, by the same mainspring as sets his cousins in 
the town looking back to the land, and desiring to be 
at practical, scientific issues with the right methods of 
cultivating it. 

If that ideal exists, how is it to be fostered in the best 
way? That is the next question, and Sir Horace Plunkett 
in his answer admits that the glamour of the town is 
the first difficulty to be met. He would set an opposing 
glamour in the country; not a glamour of garish move- 
ment, of crowds seeking amusement, though the “ circus in 
every village” of the late Lord Salisbury would doubtless 
seem to him a harmless attraction. But his glamour would 
be the light that can dwell on country scenes and country 
doings, in the wonders of the progress of plant-life, in the 
secrets of hedgerows and gardens, in the scent and colour 
of cottage flowers. The country child should be trained 
to know and to value such sights and the secrets of their 
life and beauty. That may be the dream of the idealist, 
but in the beginnings of a difficulty such as the problem 
of agricultural education it is the idealist, not the practical 
man, who makes the first conquest. He might urge, too, 
that there is practical evidence of the sense of his ideal. 
The radiance and the glamour of English cottage-gardens 
have more than an aesthetic charm ; they are an agricul- 
tural asset. They are what the eye wishes to see when the 
mind is the mind of the farmer and the gardener. They 
are the best evidence of the spirit to which the reformer and 
the educator should make his first appeal. He may add his 
practical lessons afterwards, and they will be listened to. 
But without the ideal, to light and inform the whole country 
picture, he might multiply scientific and business knowledge 
in vain. 





INFANCY AND THE STATE. 


ROFESSOR RIDGEWAY’S address as President of 

the Anthropology Section of the British Association 
contained a serious warning against a little-noticed 
tendency in our dealings, recent and prospective, with 
social conditions. There is nothing, he thinks, to call for 
wonder in the falling off in the rate of increase of the 
middle class. More and more we are committing 
ourselves to a policy of class legislation. More and 
more we are throwing upon one section of the com- 
munity the cost of bringing up the children of another 
section. Politicians of both parties are agreed in advo- 
cating measures of this type. “The children of the working 
classes are educated at the cost of the State ; the offspring 
of the wastrels are given free meals ; and already there are 
demands that they shall be clothed at the expense of the 
ratepayers, and that the parents shall even be paid for 
providing them with lodging.” It is upon the middle class 
that the burdens thus created fall with the greatest weight. 
Each year it becomes “ more difficult for the young men 
and women in that class to marry before thirty.” They 
naturally shrink from bringing up families of their own 
when they are already saddled with the cost of bringing 
up the families of other people. Our legislators “are 
selecting to continue the race the most unfit, physically 
and morally, while they discourage more and more the 
increase of what has been proved to be the outcome of a 
long process of natural selection.” Nor is it only that 
the most unfit are picked out for this purpose; we are 








deliberately treating them in a way that must in the Jo 
run make them more unfit. What is it that has gives 
the middle class its superiority? It is the fact that it 
has had little or nothing done for it. It has learned 
independence because it has had only itself to depend 
on. Yet to this lesson we have of late shut our eyes, 
What has answered so conspicuously in one class’ we 
are refusing to apply to another class. We are teachin 
the working class to depend on the community rather than 
on themselves. That is the sum and substance of our 
recent rating policy. Comparatively few of the working 
class pay the rates which in a continually growing 
proportion are laid out for their benefit. We see what 
the class which has had least done for it has managed to 
achieve by virtue of this very neglect, but we refuse to 
draw the natural conclusion. 


On two occasions we have of lute called attention to 
fresh developments, in progress or promised, of this 
disastrous policy. But the Board of Education are 
unwearied in providing us with fresh material for com- 
ment. ‘Their latest contribution in this direction is the 
‘Report of the Consultative Committee upon the school 
attendance of children below the age of five.” Before 
coming to this document, we should like to offer two 
preliminary cautions. The first is that the policy recom. 
mended is not as yet the policy of the Board of Educa. 
tion. “The very bulk and comprehensiveness of the 
Report,” says the prefatory note, “ render it impossible, 
without long and careful consideration, to express an 
opinion as to the conclusions of the Committee, and still 
less to formulate any new policy on them.” The second 
caution is that the unfavourable opinion we have formed 
on the recommendations of the Committee will imply no 
depreciation of the information they have collected. ‘The 
evidence is full of valuable matter, and the Report itself 
puts this matter into a very convenient shape. Nor have 
we any quarrel with the Committee for insisting on 
the importance of remedying what is defective in the 
condition of children too young to go to school. What 
we find fault with is the limitation of outlook that 
characterises their choice of remedies. That choice 
seems to have been determined by a single considera- 
tion,—the immediate benefit of the children concerned. 
We do not admit that even as regards this comparatively 
narrow region the Committee have made out their casg. 
Granting that the method they suggest would lead to the 
physical improvement of the children, we do not think 
that there would be any corresponding advance in their 
moral improvement. The Committee do indeed begin 
their recommendations with a concession—‘ The proper 
place for a child between three and five is of course at 
home with its mother ””—and had they stopped here the 
greater part of the Report would be mere surplusage. 
But the significance of this admission is practically 
destroyed by the words that follow. These are: “ pro- 
vided that the home conditions are satisfactory in the 
sense defined by the Committee.” To find out what this 
sense is we turn to p. 16, and there we read :—‘“ When the 
mother does her duty by her children; when she knows 
how to care for them properly and to make the best use of 
her narrow means; when her employment does not keep 
her away from home; when the home itself is clean, well 
lighted, well ventilated, and not overcramped, and when 
the little children are within easy reach of some safe place 
to play in out of doors; in such circumstances the home 
affords advantages for the early stages of education which 
cannot be reproduced by any school or public institution.” 
In other words, home life is best for young children in 
some unascertained, but probably minute, percentage of the 
actual homes of the poor. Indeed, as regards one of the 
conditions, that the home shall be “ well lighted, well 
ventilated, and not overcramped,” there are many in 
classes far above the poor in which it is very imperfectly 
satisfied. Children who have the command of a street in 
which there is little or no traffic are within easier reach 
of a safe play-place than those to whom the street is 
forbidden, and who have to make their weekly or daily 
journey to some distant park. In the older houses of 
most towns the room which serves for a nursery is often 
neither bright, nor airy, nor roomy; and nothing probably 
but the unwritten law of philanthropic enterprise that 
only the poor may have their lives settled for them 
prevents the extension of the labour of this and similar 
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Committees to the whole social area. For the present, 
however, it is only the children of the poor who, in default 
of a scarcely attainable degree of perfection in their own 
homes, are to be “sent during the daytime to places 
specially intended for their training.” But why only in 
the daytime? We should have thought that in point of 
deficient ventilation and overcrowding the night conditions 
are likely to be worse than those of the day. The State 
nursery should surely be occupied throughout the twenty- 
four hours. And have not the members of the Committee 
unduly contracted their Order of Reference? They were 
directed to consider the case of children under five years 
of age. What they have done is to consider the case 
of cnildren under five and over three years. But the 
character of the mother and the circumstances of the 
home may make it just as necessary to send a child to a 
State nursery while it is under three years as when it is 
under five. The really complete and consistent course 
would be for the State to take over the care of all 
children from birth till such time as they are able to earn 
their own living, except where the parents are able to 
satisfy a Government official that they can do equally well 
by them at home. 

“Let us leave on one side the influence which the sub- 
stitution of State for home training would have upon the 
children, and consider for 2 moment what the result of the 
change is likely to be as regards the parent. The greatest 
difficulty with which the Committee had to deal was that 
created by the absence of the mother during the day. In 
the case of widows this is unavoidable. The mother is 
also the breadwinner. But in the case of wives the 
proposal of the Committee would only make the evil 
greater. At present the object of all who have at heart 
the welfare of women who have husbands is to convince 
them that to neglect their children in order to supplement 
their husbands’ wages is the worst possible economy. If 
their places are supplied by a caretaker, some part of their 
earnings have to go to pay the substitute. If the sub- 
stitute is dispensed with, the children grow up untrained 
and uncared for, and the slight money gain is dearly 
purchased. As it is, these drawbacks, and the lesson con- 
veyed by them, are visible to every woman. But if they 
were hidden from her by the assumption of her proper 
duties by the State, the roll of careless mothers would 
grow longer every day. ‘To keep children at home might 
even come to be regarded as merely an instance of seifish- 
ness posing as affection. In the spacious nurseries of the 
State children would enjoy advantages which no mother 
could hope to give them in her own home; and we 
may be sure that indolent husbands would not be slow 
to point out this fact to their wives, and to dwell on 
the duty it imposed on them of subordinating their 
own pleasure to their children’s real interests. The 
true function of the community in this matter is to educate 
the parents, and to remove as far as possible the causes 





which make it difficult for them to bring up their children | 


in health and decency. ‘Io relieve parents of the duties 
they owe their children is to make the condition of both 
parties—the moral condition of the parent, the physical 
condition of the child—worse than it is already. It is 
natural perhaps that a Committee including eminent 
philanthropists as well as educational experts should 
think themselves wiser than Nature, and that under the 
guidance of this flattering belief they should set to 
work to devise a better relation than that which links 
together mother and child. That they may be successful 
in the destructive part of their enterprise we do not 
doubt. The child may be taught to regard its mother in 
much the same light as that in which the chicken may 
be supposed to regard the incubator to which it has just 
bid farewell. But there is something more to be taken 
into account. The economic value of the chicken is not 
lessened by the substitution of artificial for natural 
methods. Have we any assurance that a similar change 
will have equally innocent results when the subjects of it 
are human beings ? 








HUMOURING. 
‘DUBLIC opinion nowadays is against coercion. The man 
who would rule, in however large or small a sphere, 
must know how to humour. It is more than half the art of 
government, and often it seems to be the whole secret of 
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success. The statesman must humour the public. He repre- 
sents them, and he must learn to understand their moods. 
If he would lead them in matters of great consequence, 
he must constantly give in to them in matters of less. He 
must never forget their prejudices and never resent their 
ignorances. He must always give them enough rope to make 
them believe they are free, and never enough to hang them- 
selves. If he would teach them, he must study them, must 
pat his mind to theirs, and himself in their place. If he 
would educate, he must first humour his masters. 

The sume thing is true in social life. Let us begin with the 
children. A teacher must not only know his books, he must 
know his pupils. If he would be at all perfect ia his art, he 
must set himself, so far as numbers permit, to humour each 
individual mind; to let one child trust to his memory, and 
another to his reason; to bring out intelligence by different 
methods, fitting his method to the peculiarities of the child. 
Even where discipline is concerned, he cannot work on the 
old lines. School managers do not consider a teacher a first- 
rate disciplinarian unless he maintains the best possible order 
with the least possible resort to force,—and what a high 
standard of order is required in primary schools! If he would 
succeed in his profession, he must learn to humour bis pupils. 
Again, no one nowadays would evict a tenant or dismiss an 
employee because he refused to vote for him. If he wants bis 
tenantry or his workmen to support him when he stands for 
Parliament, he must persuade them to do so; and he will not 
obtain their suffrages unless he considers their peculiar wants 
and the types of mind to which they belong, unless he avoids 
their prejudices, and does his very best to see things from their 
pointof view. None but the most old-fashioned mistress would 
nowadays force her servants on pain of dismissal to attend a 
certain church, though not long ago such interference with 
liberty would have been thought no more than her duty. If 
she desires to exercise a religious influence, she must take into 
consideration the bent of the servant’s mind and the facts of 
his or her upbringing, and then proceed along the line of 
least resistance. Even in such matters as these she can do 
nothing unless she will consent to humour where she desires 
to command. 

The spirit of the age leaves no department of life untouched. 
If one hears a keen officer talking of his men, how different is 
his attitude from that taken up by his grandfather. He is 
constantly striving not only for their good but for their 
pleasure, to find out what they like best and dislike least, 
what are their talents and what their deficiencies; in fact, to 
get the best out of all by a constant tightening of inward 
control, by consideration, in a word, by judicious humouring. 
No doubt there is still plenty of ruthless tyranny in the world 
of commerce, but there is infinitely less to be seen than there 
was. ‘l'yrants dare not appear in the open in their true colours. 
They must hide behind their own organisations. Screened 
behind masses of machinery, they are not considered, they 
hardly consider themselves, responsible for the arbitrary acts 
which they mechanically sanction. But they also must humour 
those with whom they come into immediate contact, for every 
superior knows that no severity will ensure the safety of a 
person who has the determined illwill of his subordinates. 
A rival with the goodwill of those below him may at any 
moment sweep him suddenly out of the field. It is all just 
the same in the learned professions. A doctor will never do 
much good in the world unless he understands patients as 
well as pathology. He may be ever so conscientious, but be 
must humour the sick man. It is not only because if he does 
not do so the patient will seek advice elsewhere, but because he 
knows that the line between physical and mental ill-health 
cannot any longer be sharply drawn. He must be careful how 
he handles a delicate person in all respects. A low vitality and 
low spirits go together, and act and react on each other. In 
other words, he must humour his patient. If he will not do 
so, he will make not only few guineas but few cures. Judges 
and magistrates and lawyers, if they are to make names for 
themselves, must know at least as much about human nature 
as they do about law and equity. Some humouring has crept 
even into Courts of Law, into the Magistrates’ Courts at any 
rate; and it is said in legal circles that a new necessity 
bas arisen for the Judge to humour the jury. The clergy 
have been slow to learn that congregations must be 
humoured, that services and ceremonials must suit the 
laity, and tbat clerical absolutism is nothing at all but 
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@ signal for lay rebellion. Nevertheless, they are beginning 
to vealise that sooner or later they must move with the 
times. Within the precincts of the pleasure-bouse of. the 
classes, in what we call society, the influence of the 
spirit at work in the world without is always to be 
traced. Those who aspire to lead must humour. The great 
ladies who governed by means of insult and the great wits 
who climbed up with the whip of ridicule in their hands rule 
no longer. It has been found necessary to welcome those who 
arrive from without and to forbear to punish the breach of 
many by-laws. The social leader must humour her followers 
or do without them. The great talkers of the past humoured 
no one. They monopolised the conversation; they laid down 
the law; they led the laugh. Now they would hardly be 
listened to. Nowadays listeners must be bumoured. They 
must be allowed their turn at talking and their own opinions, 
even on subjects they can know nothing about. A man or 
woman who cannot be trusted to humour an opponent or a 
stupid person, or one of a different age or a somewhat different 
cirele, is labelled dangerous in the minds of most hostesses, 
and unless he has a great deal to give he will find himself not 
much wanted. The easy de-haut-en-bas manner which used 
to prove not only supportable but fascinating to inferiors is 
no longer liked. It will soon be resented. Modern methods 
are not favourable to coercion, and modern men will not 
stand it. 

Is there not a very base side to this strange change of 
public sentiment? Without doubt. But on the whole we 
think it is better than the state of mind which preceded it. 
Every advance of the majority in the direction of civilisation 
opens a new door by which individuals may, if they will, 
descend below the last low-water mark. Never before 
did such fine opportunities offer themselves to time- 
servers as offer themselves to-day. On the other band, 
sympathy has become a science, one which even the self- 
interested man, if he has any ambition beyond money, cannot 
afford to neglect. He must try to understand his neighbours, 
he must endeavour to see with their eyes. But it may be 
said: Is not the certain result of this new method of ruling 
and teaching simply the giving up of rule and of leadership? 
Does it not mean that the multitude will leave the line of 
progress, along which hitherto they have never progressed 
without guidance, and stray backwards and forwards as their 
fancy takes them, driving their figureheads before them? We 
think not. It may even mean a more complete subjection 
of the many to the few than ever before. At the present 
moment the great proficients in the art of humouring are 
women. “Yes; because of their subservient position,” we 
hear some one say. But the majority of women during 
the most important period of their lives are the only 
absolute rulers in the world! Their ascendency over men 
may easily be exaggerated; but who can measure their 
ascendency over their children? It is from their subordinates, 
not from their masters, that they have learned the art of 
humouring. The ruler who is in perfect sympathy with the 
ruled may rule in everything without fear of revolution. It is 
not a leaderless condition toward which the spirit of the time 
is forcing the world; but there can be no doubt that in order 
to rule as things are new types of men must come to the top 
everywhere. The old governing type is effectual no longer, 
With the old methods the old men must disappear. What 
will the new type be like? They will be men with other 
virtues and other faults than their predecessors. At present 
no great leaders stand out. None are as yet prepared for the 
new work. But they must come, and whither will they take us ? 
We must remember that men who do not rule by force will 
not be resisted by it. How shall we resist them if they are 
abler than we? It is possible that we shall have to go as we 
have gone before, “ whither we would not.” 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 

HE Royal review at Glasgow on Saturday last of the 
Glasgow Battalion of the Boys’ Brigade, and of 
representative boys from other battalions and companies 
throughout the country, marks something of an epoch in the 
history of a quiet and unostentatious movement which deals 
in altruistic spirit with the problem of boy life, its guidance 
and development. A parade strength of ten thousand six 





hundred drilled and well-disciplined boys, inspected in cele. 
bration of its semi-jubilee by Prince Arthur of Connagngbt, 
is an event of more than passing interest, for the boys then 
on parade represented not only the sixty-six thousand officers 
and boys at present enrolled in the United Kingdom, but algo 
the thousands of boys, now grown men, who have passed 
through its ranks in the twenty-five years which have elapsed 
since its inauguration. If to these figures there be added 
forty-nine thousand five hundred representing the Boys’ 
Brigade in the Greater Britain beyond the seas, and in the 
United States of America, there is shown a total enrolled 
strength throughout the world of a hundred and fifteen 
thousand five hundred. In estimating, however, the growth 
of the movement there might fairly be added thereto 
probably another eighty-five thousand boys representing 
the Church Lads’ Brigade, the London Diocesan Lads’ 
Brigade, the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, and the Jewish Lads’ 
Brigade, all offshoots of the original organisation, kindred 
societies working independently, but on parallel lines, 
For the potentialities of the movement were, and are, 
too apparent to all practically interested in the life of the 
young not quickly to find ready and friendly imitators; and 
to-day Japan, always alert to assimilate whatever of Western 
origin may tend to her material development, has accepted the 
idea of the Boys’ Brigade; and in China, even, the movement 
is falling into line. The grand total, therefore, originating in 
and arising from the Boys’ Brigade throughout the world, 
is at present not less than two hundred thousand, officers 
and men. 

That boys should elect to join an organisation in which 
strenuous work and hard training are the rule and not the 
exception itself speaks for the virility of the movement. 
To understand fully what is implied by the training of these 
boys, one must see, not a review only, but something of the 
everyday working life of the separate companies ; for the real 
strength lies in individual rather than collective effort. No 
one who has met a well-appointed company at its Sunday 
morning Bible-class, each member as a rule clean, smart, well 
set up, and who is told that many of the boys have been 
working in shops or running errands, some of them late 
into the Saturday night, will doubt the excellence and 
the attractive force of the work being done, or fail to 
recognise its value. 

Officered largely by men who have been Volunteers, or who 
are now Territorials, the same boys during the drill season 
turn out at least one night each week, smartly uniformed in 
cap, belt, and haversack, and, with a rifle well adapted for all 
ordinary purposes of drill except only shooting, go through an 
hour’s steady work. On another night of the same week most 
companies put in an hour’s gymnastics; some on yet another 
night an hour's ambulance work, practical and theoretical ; 
others a band practice. Football, cricket, and swimming 
clubs are in their season encouraged; sometimes also an 
annual flower show, the exhibits being grown by the boys 
in their homes. Sometimes a club, or a reading-room is 
an appendage; and, yearly or bi-yearly, for those who can 
find time and money, a summer camp. All this work, and 
more, has been quietly and unostentatiously accomplished, 
and few movements have been so successful in helping boys 
to tide over the critical period of adolescence; to build up for 
themselves a healthy manhood, and for their country a useful 
life and trustworthy citizenship. 

While many wise people have been talking and thinking 
seriously, the Boys’ Brigade has all the time been quietly 
working towards a definite and carefully thought out end; 
and if any desire to know more of the internal economy of the 
movement, a study of the Boys’ Brigade Manual, its Gazette, 
and other publications may safely be commended.* This at 
least it is allowable to say, that the Boys’ Brigade is an as yet 
almost unrecognised national asset of value, training and 
improving as it does the physique of growing lads, bringing 
them under wise diseipline and into a clean atmosphere. It 
helps boys morally and spiritually in a manly, straightforward 
way that they respond to and understand. It has received no 
distinctions, and it grants no honours save its badges and 
stripes, its medal for heroism, its officer’s cap and cane. 
Innocent of Government grant or control, from lusty birth to 
strenuous manhood it has quietly and sturdily forged abead. 





* Headquarters Office: 162 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. London Office: 34 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Finding its own funds, drawing upon its own resources, and 
relying mainly upon the enduring virtue of self-help, it has 
from its inception been fortunate in the guidance of sound 
heads and stout hearts. 

Now the man to whom the country is indebted for this institu- 
tion is Mr. W. A. Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 5th Scottish 
Rifles. He it was who conceived the idea, and founded 
the Boys’ Brigade twenty-five years ago,—to be exact, it 
was on October 4th, 1883, that he formed his first company 
of three officers and thirty boys. It was a veritable grain 
of mustard-seed, and from the moment of its planting 
in the Mission Sunday-school of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, that city has been alike the nursery and the head- 
quarters of the organisation. As secretary of the Sunday- 
school, Mr. Smith early recognised the difficulty of controlling 
boys possessed by the spirit of anticipatory and often 
premature iders of manhood, unchastened by its experience ; 
but by working on lines closely approximating to those of 
strict military drill and discipline, backed up by humour 
and sound sense, the problem was solved. Of all classes, 
boys are intuitively the quickest to pounce upon unreality, 
to deride subterfuge and sham; but they are also the 
most generous in applying their energies to any enter- 
prise they believe in, and according loyal support to a man 
they trust. 

That Mr. Smith is a man to trust absolutely would seem 
obvious. Patient, quiet, persistent, strong, and determined, 
be knew early what he wanted, and he went straight for it. 
As the movement grew, he set aside his own business prospects, 
and gave his energies wholly to the child of his heart and 
brain. But while this is the case, he would probably be the 
first to admit that without the support of loyal comrades 
and coadjutors the movement would not have been possible. 
Throughout the entire Brigade, what most strikes one, and 
what, after all, is perhaps the initial and impelling force of 
the movement, is the youthfulness, the boyishness almost, of 
spirit animating all ranks in command. And it is just this 
buoyancy, this ineradicable hopefulness, that enables them to 
understand and enter into those inexplicable sources of boy 
mind and boy imagination which gives them the power they 
have. Truly, the men who laid the foundations of the move- 
ment built better than they knew, for the Boys’ Brigade is a 
world-wide source of influence and power, uniting men and not 
dividing, bridging over that which tends to separate. It is 
undenominational, non-political, wholly universal. To-day in 
South Africa it is playing its small part in welding together 
a people, in helping to build a nation; and this perhaps most 
earnestly of all because many of its former members fought 
through the war. From at least one small company went 
out two officers, besides many old boys; and in the ranks 
of those who volunteered and stood by their country in 
that time of stress and need they abounded. With a 
pride in the Boys’ Brigade as great and as deep as that 
animating a boy of another class in his public school, 
they in the main honestly try to carry with them abroad 
as at home that spirit of honour and loyalty which the 
Brigade seeks to teach,—in a word, to fear God and honour 
the King. 

To what altitude, to what pinnacle of effort towards good- 
will and brotherhood among men the Boys’ Brigade may yet 
attain, who may say? But those who know it best hope for 
most; and the sanity and sober sense that have hitherto 
characterised its efforts speak also with hope for the future. 
That it has accomplished much will surely be admitted; tbat 
there is room for it to do more is abundantly manifest in the 
youthful “ hooliganism” of many cities; and the discipline, the 
training, the freedom given to a boy at times to let himself go 
in healthy effort and under wise restraint, are just what are 
needed to meet and help, perhaps to eradicate, the lawlessness, 
the lack of respect, the wantonness, which characterise much 
of the younger life of the times. Wisely handled, it is held 
by its supporters to be an almost illimitable factor for good 
among boys; and perhaps its healthiest line of after 
development lies in the direction of maintaining the interest, 
and conserving to the Brigade as far as may be the energies, 
of those who pass from its ranks. This is being fostered by 
the formation of old boys’ clubs, by the attendance of old 
boys at the Sunday morning Bible-class, by correspondence 
and other means of keeping in touch with, and especially, 
boys abroad ; but most directly, by the retention for a limited 








period of exceptionally useful boys over seventeen years of age 
as Staff-sergeauts, and by the enrolment, after the necessary 
absence for a few years, of former members as officers, in their 
own or other companies. 

The official returns for the past year show, in the United 
Kingdom alone, a total of nineteen hundred and ten 
Staff-sergeants, and not fewer than fifteen hundred and 
forty-three old boys, at present serving as officers. Much 
of its best material is thus being retained, or reabsorbed, 
by the organisation, which is itself in part training and pro- 
viding for its own support and continuance. If even a little 
of this spirit of self-help, of loyalty to the Brigade, of 
individual responsibility, can be maintained and carried 
forward into the wider and broader life of citizenship, a leaven 
of sound quality will be added to the forces that make for 
the country’s security and well-being. 

Essentially a religious movement, the Boys’ Brigade is not 
tied by creed or hampered by dogma. Conducted almost 
wholly by laymen, it is a loyal coadjutor rather than an 
appendage of the Churches. Its faith, for creed it has none, 
rests upon the Apostolic premisses, “Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,” surely 
broad enough and sufficiently enduring upon which to rear 
a fair superstructure. Upon tbat foundation the Boys’ 
Brigade seeks to build; upon it to lay stone by stone 
what it may that is single in heart, pure in thought, 
sound in word and deed. Its effort and its aim, it would 
seem, have been and are well expressed by the Brigade 
motto: “The advancement of Christ’s kingdom among boys, 
and the promotion of ‘habits of ole lience, reverence, disci- 
pline, self-respect, and all that tends toward a true Christian 


manliness.” 
| EEP in the south-west corner of New Zealand, far from 
the familiar scenes of travel, lies the celebrated Milford 
Sound,—an inlet of the sea said to surpass in magnificence 
even the fjords of Norway. Of late years a track has been 
made overland to the Sound, and this track any one possessing 
eyes to see with, feet to walk with, and a love of Nature at 
her loneliest and loftiest could scarcely do better than essay. 
It is but some thirty-three miles in length, traversable, there- 
fore, by the practised walker in one day, though much more 
profitably allotted two or three. A paternal Government bas 
furnished it with all requisite accommodation, and it must 





THE FINEST WALK IN THE WORLD. 


surely be, from the variety, the beauty, and the scale of the 


scenes through which it passes, one of the loveliest wonders 
of the world. 

At its start the track leads from the head of splendid Lake 
Te Anau up a mountain valley filled with bush. Before, 
behind, to left and right, the forest comes unbroken,— 
vista upon vista, lofty hall past hall, of glorious green, 
pillared by the great brown limbs and boles of beech-like 
birches. Half-a-hand deep with velvety moss, embroidered 
with lichens, dripping with ferns and orchids, the branches 
zigzag mazily among the leafy layers they support. The sun 
looks like a splintered star up there between the tree-tops. 
Each ray falls like a splash of bright cool radiance through 
the green, equable gloom,—up yonder striking out to sudden 
glinting gold the bronzy velvet of a bough; a little lower 
singling out from its dark background some shower of 
pendent silver moss; lower yet pelting as with the sparkle 
and dazzle of wet light the glossy, oleaginous foliage of the 
undergrowth; and falling finally—to earth? No! the very 
track is inckes thick with brown beechmast; not a speck of 
earth is to be seen. It is upon cushions of many-hued moss, 
apple-green, emerald-green, russet, silver, and gold green, 
that the bright shaft comes to rest; or upon surges, knee- 
deep, waist-deep, soaring, arching, exquisitely falling, of the 
marvellous New Zealand ferns. As you walk up this enchant- 
ing forest-aisle parroquets, in colour so like the foliage that 
they are hard to see, herald you, let us hope inappropriately, 
with cries of “ Per-etty bad! per-etty bad!” the dainty little 
fantail (a kind of fly-catcher) comes, friendly and inquisitive, 
to flirt his tail of brown and white right in the stranger's face ; 
you hear in the deep green air above you the rush of the kaka’s 
wings, or see him—he is a parrot—warily walking with 
turned-in toes along a branch; and cannot fail to meet the 
long inquisitorial eye of many a pheasant-brown weka (wood- 
Len) stalking along the fern, almost wingless, but undismayed, 
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since justly sure of his swift red legs. Few men come here 


and no dogs; everything is tame. 

Light through the trees—a turn of the track—and here is 
the river. The river! Cleaving the bush, a roadway of 
radiance, green as pale jade, pellucid as bright air, here on 
the right it comes, a living, floating, flowing jewel. On its 
bed of cleanest grey and yellow, white and brown, you may 
count each pebble; in its current you may see every inch of 
every salmon-trout that flecks it with his waiting bar of 
length. And now you are out among grey granite boulders 
upon the river’s brink,—and why! what is this? Up the 
opposite bank, up and still straight up, your climbing eye 
must go, following the perpendicular bush that climbs so 
sheer and suddenly from the river-bed up to a height of near 
three thousand feet; and past the bush, and still straight up, 
to the belt of scant gold grass and the bare grey crags above ; 
and up, up, up, beyond them still, with your head bent back 
and your senses all confounded, to the glorious blue and white 
of a giant glacier, and pure serrated snows upon the sky. 
You are looking at one of the sides of the river-valley. It 
does not slope, and it is some six thousand feet in height. 
The other, perhaps half-a-mile away, is equally high and 
just as sheer, and presently, as the track ascends and the 
trees lessen, the frowning, white-tipped walls begin to 
draw together, the valley becomes a canyon, and you 
realise that you are walking in a gigantic furrow of 
the earth—something like the Lauterbrunnen Thal, but 
more stupendous, and very much more beautiful. At the 
thirteenth mile, when the bead of the valley is at hand (semi- 
circular in shape, not unlike the balf of a split teacup), the 
track crosses the infant river, and begins a swift ascent. 
Soon the birches vanish, the ferns dwindle and are left. 
Fuchsia, mountain ribbonwood with its large clusters of 
delicate blossoms like those of the cherry, and other 
accompany you for awhile. Then they, too, cease. 
grows suddenly large and light, and if it is a fine day very 
much warmer and sweeter, and full of the pleasant, familiar 
music of a thousand tiny thrumming wings. You are out 
above the tree-limit, upon a rugged mountainside, strewn 


“ 


serub” 
The air 


with loose stones, softened with the beauty of innumerable | 


Alpine flowers (nearly all yellow or pure white), striped with 


snow-white cataracts; and presently, as you climb on and | 


reach the saddle, gemmed with little eye-like lakes. This is 
McKinnon’s Pass. Its altitude is some three thousand five 
hundred feet, and from the saddle on a fine day the prospect 


is unimaginably fine. 


Clinton Valley up which you have come; on the other, that | 
into which you will descend, the valley of the Arthur, its | 


depth and sides blue with the grape-like bloom of distant 
forest, its shoulders tressed with the whife of numberless 
cascades, its head sublime with snow, and doubly diademed 
with the tumultuous masses of the mighty Jervois Glacier, 
and with the incomparable single peak of never-climbed 
Balloon,—soaring in lonely, delicate magnificence aloft 
into the deep blue sky, or cleaving, spear-like, 
folds of mist, or frowning dark, and terrible with storm. 
Indeed, splendid though the view is in fine weather, it 
is a question whether fine weather is the best fortune that 
can befall the traveller upon the Pass. On a day of storm, 
when the fierce wind all but tears you from the track, when 
every crag hurls water, and the creeks, swollen with appalling 
suddenness into roaring, volleying white wastes of water, 
are difficult and dangerous to cross, the place is full of a 
bewildering glory. And what must it be like during those 
unbebolden months when no foot mars the mounded snow, 


when every creek is dumb, and the majestic cirque of | 


mountains round each valley-head meets in stainless silence 
and solemnity the perfect brilliance of the winter’s noon, the 


splendid stars, or tempests of yet mightier splendour, of the | 


unbreathed-on winter's night ? 

Winding on, over the shoulder of Balloon, and round the 
head of the Arthur Valley, the track plunges presently down- 
hill, and soon re-enters the bush. Over its narrow, rocky path 
singing creeks fall; above its birch-tips ethereal vistas of far 
mountain-glory shine. Mosses, ferns, glossy, glancing under- 
growth, arabesques of brown on walls of green, all are back. 
Down, down 





cup-like hollow between six great mountains, whence a side- 
track leads up to the highest cataract in the world, the | 
Sutherland Falls. 


Who shall describe their beauty? From 








its unseen, glacier-fed lakelet, all but two thousand feet above, 
in three sheer consecutive leaps, which are but one in rainy 
weather, the escaping stream hurls down aguinst the stern 
grey crags its eager, pointing, meteoric masses of yeasty 
white, received at last, amid the spray-glittering forest, in g 
pool for ever veiled in swaying diamond mists, shot and 
shimmering with rainbows. 

Back again to the main track you come, and with it, down 
and down, following the Arthur on his way to the sea. Once 
you cross the river, by means of a cage, and gain a glorious view 
from mid-air,—of twin climbing forests, culminating, far up, 
in snows, and cleft asunder, deep down, by the path of pure 
green light above which you are hanging. Twice you pass 
magnificent waterfalls, not, of course, to be compared with 
the Sutherland, but mighty outbursts still of sound and of 
bright white upon a world of silent greenness. As the track 
descends, the rict of greens and browns becomes ever more 
bewilderingly beautiful. Every rock is a bower of delight, 
every decaying tree a new birth of delicate loveliness. Yoy 
could gaze for hours upon these treasures,—of ferns like 
saucers of thin silk, ferns like curled green mist, ruches of 
lichen, mosses, and little lace-like vines in never-ending variety. 
But the track runs on,—down into the regions of tree-ferns, 
now, and warm, moist air. Soon you skirt a lake; here and 
there black snags peep out above the surface and mar the 
satin of its perfect reflections. It is really only a bit of forest, 
long ago submerged. 

Down, and still down,—till suddenly a nimbler air, a wider 
water! and there before you stands the stately Mitre Peak, 
plunging down its thousands of feet of naked scarp and 
forest-tapestry, sheer into deep sea. The track stops here, 





Beneath, upon the one side lies the | 


fleecy | 


Before long you are deep down in the little | 
| follow a similar move to-day.” 


perforce; but the traveller, if he is wise, will not. He will 
take boat, and, making for himself a track down that wonder. 
ful water-paven chasm between the enormous beachiless cliffs 
that rise, mantled partway in warm bush, from sea-verge into 
| snow, will push through until he finds—the wide horizon, 
| For hours or days he has been a witness of Nature’s secrets, 
a sharer of her joys. Amid married loveliness and grandeur 
he has walked, he has risen with soaring heights and plumbed 
deep depths; and now sbe offers him her final gift of all— 
freedom, space, the glory of the Open Sea. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
ess 
| THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE AND MOROCCO. 
(Yo Tux Eviron oF Tie “Seecraron.” } 

Srr,—It is a curious coincidence that the article of the Pan- 
German writer Dr. Wirth in the Neue Revue should have 
appeared as it were to supplement your article in the last 
issue of the Spectator on the action of Germany in con- 
| nexion with the recognition of Mulai Hafid. In that article 
| you observe: “It is no easy matter to say who is responsible 
in Germany for a new step in foreign policy.” In the 
Neue Revue Dr. Wirth, who, if I mistake not, is principally 
known for his Asiatic studies, suggests that there are very 
many people who may have a word to say in the matter, and 
some five who always do have something to say,—viz., the 
Chancellor, the Foreign Secretary, the Chief of the Press 
| Bureau in the Foreign Office, the head of the principal banking 
| concern that may happen to be interested, and, lastly, the 
| Kaiser. I suspect, however, that Dr. Wirth would agree that 
for the “jumpy” nature of German foreign policy the two 
| parties in the German Foreign Office are chietly responsible. 
It has long been a commonplace with those whose affairs 
obliged them to seek information at 75-76 Wilbelmstrasse that 
| one could obtain “one story downstairs and another on the first 
floor.” It would be indiscreet, and is probably unnecessary, 
to inquire into the reasons for these discrepancies, since they are 
a purely domestic concern of the German Government. It was 
for a long time asserted, and assuredly with a substratum of 
truth, that difficulties arose on account of certain members of 
the Permanent Staff,trained under the Bismarckian régime, 
who were, as was said, “perambulating maps of diplomatic 
history,” and could and did say : “This or that move produced 
this or that result in times past ; therefore a similar result will 
These permanent officials 
regarded themselves, and were regarded by many others, a8 
indispensable parts of the Foreign Office machinery, and they 
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and their friends were apt to resent any “ interference ” on the 

rt of an incoming Secretary for Foreign Affairs, or, indeed, 
of anybody, from a Chancellor downwards, who was not 
nurtured in the atmosphere, or armed cap-d-pie with the 
traditions, of the permanent establishment. This traditional 
self-sufficiency of a part of the German Foreign Office 
yndoubtedly continues, but it manifests itself from time to 
time in different guises. It has been publicly stated in 
Germany that at exactly the same time as Germany was 
making her concessions at Algeciras her representatives 
elsewhere were being informed that “she would not budge 
another step.” There were all sorts of reasons given for 
this curious contradiction—the Emperor was “at variance 
with” the Chancellor, or the Chancellor could not see 
eye to eye with the Foreign Secretary—but probably, in 
fact almost certainly, Dr. Wirth gives the correct explana- 
tion. But whether Dr. Wirth attributes the right rdles to 
the right people is a little less certain. 

The present writer was informed privately at the time when 
Herr von Schén came from St. Petersburg to succeed Herr 
von Tschirschky at the Foreign Office that he was expected to 
insist on having his own way, and that he was likely to adopt 
a fairly “strong” line. Possibly, therefore, Dr. Wirth is 
right in attributing the “ 
Morocco to the influence of Herr von Schin. It is, however, 
less than probable, principally because a Foreign Secretary 
who could formulate and carry out a “policy’’ would be 
rather an anomaly in Germany. The exact position of the 


strong” line in connexion with 


Foreign Secretary is a little less important than that of an 
Under-Secretary in an English Office. He is the subordinate 
of the Chancellor, not his co-ordinate, since, according to the 
Constitutional law of the Empire, the Imperial Chancellor 
has no colleagues (Hiinel, “Studien,” IT, p. 19). It follows 
that a Foreign Secretary who could “strengthen” the more 
pacific policy which he found in forze on his accession to office 
would practically have superseded the Chancellor as director 
of the foreign policy of the Empire, and the position of that 
Chancellor would be wackelig. 

It is perhaps more possible, and certainly not less probable, 
that the change in Germany's demeanour accords with, 
if it does not proceed from, the policy of the other part 
of the Foreign Office to which Dr. Wirth alludes. Her: 
Geheimrath Hamann, who acquired much merit as inter- 
viewee-in-chief of the Foreign Office Press Bureau, has been 
generally regarded as the “Chancellor's man,” and it is at 
least certain that the views of the Chancellery could be 
ascertained with considerable accuracy from Herr Hamann. 
But it was the Foreign Office Press Bureau, under Herr 
Hamann, which coined the pbrase “ huckster-policy ” 
as applied to French claims at Algeciras, and _it 
was the Press Bureau which desired the “stronger line.” 
How much of this desire was due to the influence of 
Herr von Holstein is not quite certain. There is a 
well-founded story that Herr von Holstein’s resignation 
was less due to pique at his failure to control German 
action at Algeciras than to the fact that he was wrong in 
his prophecy as to the results which would accrue from 
the Emperor's original visit to Tangier. He was, however, 
right in his surmise as to the ultimate results of the whole 
Morocean imbroglio. It has been suggested elsewhere, and 
there is fairly sound reason for believing the story, that Herr 
von Holstein was not on the side of those who demanded 
“strong ”"—that is, impulsive—demands at Algeciras. Some 
of the astutest German politicians were very much in favour 
of giving France “enough rope to hang herself.” They 
wanted her to be allowed to mix herself up with the attempt 
to restore order under the nominal uegis of Abd-ul-Aziz, whilst 
preventing her from taking sufficiently strong measures to 
“pacify” the country by practically making it a protectorate, 
which, as M. Delcassé saw, was the only effective solution 
consistent with the continued rule of Abd-ul-Aziz. This is 
exactly what has happened.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Tower. 





ACT FIRST, INQUIRE AFTERWARDS. 
(To tae Epiror or tae “Sprcrator.”] 
Sir,—The comic report comes to us that a member of the 
Government, and one likely to have had a great hand in the 
Pension Bill, having fastened that measure, with its financial 


Government, bas gone to Germany, the great example of the 
system, to see how it works, and finds that there the Govern- 
ment pays only for the management, the fund being found by 
the working men themselves. I have not seen, except in a 
speech of Lord Rosebery, anything to show that inquiry had 
been made into the working of the American military pension- 
list. The results of such an inquiry might have been 
instructive.—I am, Sir, &c., GoLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





BRITISH WOMEN FOR GREATER BRITAIN. 
(To Tux EpiTror- or Tue “ Seeorator.” |] 

Sir,—If the British Empire is to persist for an indefinite period, 
there must be a change from the policy of laissez-faire and the 
lack of foresight which are the ruling principles of to-day. 
Empire-building is surely not a task to be guided by accident 
or the exigencies of the moment, but should be the outcome of 
deliberate organisation, and a prescient anticipation of the 
future. If, for instance, we fall behind the other great world- 
Powers in the race for population, we shall find ourselves in 
twenty or thirty years relegated to the rank of a second-class 
Power such as France is rapidly becoming at the present 
time. Germany, Russia, the United States, and Japan will 
all have left us hopelessly in the rear, This, in its turn, will 
mean inability to compete with these nations in the matter 
of armaments, and then the end of the British Empire will 
not be far away. To prevent, if possible, this disaster, it 
should be the aim of British statesmen to consider how we can 
keep pace with our rivals, and one of their first political 
maxims should be,—* Keep all emigrating Britons under the 
Flag.” Let them discourage in every way the permanent 
settlement of British subjects in the United States, in the 
South American Republics, and elsewhere, and, if they will 
leave the Mother-country, offer every inducement for them to 
go to one or other of the great daughter-States. 

But there is another matter of superlative importance which 
has not attracted the attention it deserves. It is the effect 
which the inequality of sex distribution is having on the 
birth-rate of the Empire. In the United Kingdom there are 
at least a million more females than males, while in this part 
of Greater Britain which I know—Australia—there are nearly 
two bundred and fifty thousand more males than females, and 
this disproportion is increasing, because the majority of the 
immigrants coming here are young men. This means that 
there are to-day in the Motherland, and will be in the future, 
thousands of women doomed to celibacy, not through any 
desire of their own, but from the impossibility of obtaining 
husbands, while in Australia they might be following their 
natural destiny as wives and mothers. I ask,—Would it not 
be true Empire-building to give these “odd women” an 
opportunity of mating with their natural partners? And as 
it is certain that the men cannot go to the women, it should 
be the duty of Empire-builders to endeavour to send the 
women who are willing to leave the Mother-country to lands 
where husbands and homes are awaiting them. Australia 
and New Zealand could take at least twenty-five thousand girls 
and women annually for many years to come, offering them 
work first as domestic servants, lady helps, workers on farms, 
&e., until they settled down to their natural place in life. 
There are openings, too, for women with a little capital to 
take up fruit-growing, poultry-farming, and even dairying, 
which last is a sure and profitable means of livelihood. Of 
course, Iam aware that the reply may be made: If Australia 
wants female immigrants, let her offer free passages and 
other inducements to them, and she will get as many as she 
desires. I admit that this is true, but it does not cover the 
whole of the case. While Australia gains by every desirable 
immigrant she obtains from the Mother-country, it is also to 
the interest of Great Britain that her daughters should go 
there, and not to some alien land. A strong Australia will 
maintain British prestige in the Pacific, and do something to 
preserve the Empire's hold in India. Even as I write an 
Australian Volunteer regiment has offered to proceed 
to Bombay to help in upholding law and order there, 
and an Australian army corps may yet be found on the 
North-Western Frontier of India. For these reasons, the 
Imperial authorities might well consider the possibility of co- 
operating with the Commonwealth Government in organising 
a regular emigration of their too “mumerous women to 





burden and political liabilities, on his own country and 


Australia, and of sbaring in the heavy expenditure required. 
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It would be a valuable investment from every point of view. 
In the meantime, the voluntary organisation that I represent 
is willing to give information about opportunities in Australia 
to all who write to us at the office of the Immigration League, 
Moore Street, Sydney, Australia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricuarp Arruur, M.D., 
President, Immigration League of Australasia. 


Sydney, N.S.W. 





STATE FORESTS. 
(To THe Eviror or Tue “Spercraror.”] 

Sir,—In your issue of August 8th in commenting on the 
letter contributed by “Scotia” you express doubt regarding 
the advisability of the State embarking on a large scheme 
of national afforestation. You seem to base your argument 
largely on the failure of the New Forest to produce profitable 
results. The administrators of our State forests have had 
many difficulties to contend with, and have not always been 
allowed a free hand to manage the woods on strictly business 
principles; but it is generally admitted that the forests are 
now under more competent supervision than they have been 
for over a century. This improvement, however, dates back 
only twelve or fourteen years, and as it requires a much longer 
period than that for good management to have any effect 
on the financial returns of a forest, there has been little 
apparent change. But even if we admit that the New Forest 
has not been a success sylviculturally, and if we say the 
same of all the Crown woods in Britain, we have still no 
very strong argument against State forestry. 

The New Forest is the largest of our State woods, but it 
only extends to twenty-three thousand acres, and the whole 
of the forest property owned by the Crown amounts to a 
mere two per cent. of Britain’s meagre woodland area. We 
have surely more ample proof, but in favour of State control, 
in the three million acres of French State forests, and the ten 
million acres thus owned in Germany. If Britain has not 
produced the best results with under seventy thousand acres 
of State woods scattered in various parts of the kingdom, 
largely subject to commoners’ rights, and placed under a 
Department more interested in coal mines, slate quarries, fore- 
shores, and London property than in sylviculture, it is perhaps 
only what might be expected. It should be borne in mind 
that it is only within the last decade or so that scientific 
economic forestry has been understood and appreciated in this 
country. ‘The foresters of last century, who are responsible 
for the present condition of our woodlands, had no oppor- 
tunity for technical training beyond that which other woodmen 
could give them, One result of this has been that, in common 
with privately owned forests, the State woods have suffered 
severely from mistaken treatment. 

On the Continent it has been otherwise. There forestry 
education was well advanced more than a hundred years 
ago, and under scientific and practical management forestry 
has proved remunerative. Germany, for example, derives 
upwards of £5,000,000 of net profit annually from her 
State forests, and provides labour for thousands of work- 
people who might otherwise be unemployed. In addition 
to Germany, we find that in France, Belgium, Austria, 
and Denmark—the countries where forestry has attained 
its highest development — the State-owned forests are 
most economically managed and most profitable in every 
ease. In Switzerland Government supervision is largely 
exercised, and corporate control under the various Cantons 
has been most successful: the tendency clearly seen in 
Japan and in America, as well as in Europe generally, is 
all in favour of a closer relationship between forestry and 
the State. 

Some of the reasons for this movement have already 
been brought forward by your correspondent “Scotia.” 
Forestry is peculiar in that a very long time must elapse 
between the establishment of a wood and the utilisation of 
the crop: meanwhile it is essential that the final object should 
be constantly kept in view, and an unwavering policy pursued 
toward the attainment of that object. In a properly 
regulated forest there is a series of gradations from the 
youngest to the oldest plantations, and in order to secure 
an equal annual yield operations must proceed methodically 
and in rotation over the whole area. Obviously, to be 
economically conducted, large areas are required, and these 
involve the investment of much capital. This will probably 








as 
never be provided by the private individual; but the State 
which has perpetual existence, and can afford to wait fora 
deferred income if the return promises to be a substantial 
one, can suitably undertake the work. Under the State 
regularity of action can be obtained; but it is not always so 
in the case of private proprietorship, which is naturally 
subject to change. The words of Professor Schwappaeh 
perhaps Germany's greatest forestry expert, seem to sum up 
the argument when he says that “ the permanence and resources 
of a nation make the State the most suitable custodian of forest 
property.” Had there been no advance in our knowledge of 
forestry within recent years, it would have been unsafe to have 
enlarged the area of State woods; but surely there bas been 
such advance, and I submit that afforestation can now be 
undertaken by Government with every prospect of success, 
This, as “Scotia” points out, has been the opinion of every 
Special and Departmental Committee which has recently 
inquired into the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRAsER Story, 
Bangor University College, North Wales. 





CHURCH FINANCE. 
[To Tue Korron or Tue “ SrecraTor." | 

Srir,—May I offer a word about existing societies? Canon 
Greig (Spectator, August 22nd) thinks that the vested 
interests of these societies are “the lion in the path” of 
the reforms that are needed in the finance of Chureh 
enterprises. Such an opinion is, I venture to think, very 
far from an accurate estimate of the chief difficulty to be 
surmounted, and the public expression of such an Opinion is 
very unfair towards Church societies, having regard to the 
work which has been done hitherto by those societies and the 
circumstances in which that work has been done. For what 
are the facts? The Pan-Anglican Congress has helped 
Churechpeople to recognise now that there is no adequate 
scheme for recruiting and appointment of clergy and other 
workers, and that there is no authorised system of Church 
finance to provide what is required for training, maintenance, 
and superannuation. Now the existing Church societies 
represent the attempts of Churchpeople, in the absence of 
any authorised scheme, to do what could be done by voluntary 
effort. The members of the committees and other officers of 
these societies are in most cases men who have realised that 
certain ministerial work at home and abroad ought to be 
undertaken, and they have consequently set themselves the 
tusk of trying to persuade their fellow-Churchpeople to 
give voluntary contributions, so that some much-needed 
work might be commenced and afterwards maintained and 
developed. It is probably true that a very large amount of 
earnest thought and industry exists among those who now 
have the guidance of these institutions. The secretary of 
each of them could probably by return of post tell any 
inquirer of some work urgently required which is languishing 
for want of money for its development. And then while 
representing such absolutely necessary work these societies 
have been unable to claim support from Churchpeople as a 
duty, but have been obliged to plead as for a charity. Is it 
likely, I ask, that such men will resent the introduction of a 
better scheme,—a scheme for more effectively formulating the 
work to be taken up, and for making more efficient provision 
for the cost involved? On the contrary, it will be the 
realisation of the hope represented by the formation and the 
development of their societies. 

But as I haye thus opposed your correspondent’s 
suggestion, I will offer my own. “The lion in the paih” 
is no other than that which existing societies bave had to 
encounter,—namely, parochial narrowness of view. There are 
too many places which still resent money being given to what 
are called “ outside objects.” There are many fairly prosperous 
town congregations which are able to pay their own way, and 
send only a trifling amount for the spread of the Church’s 
work in poor parishes at home or in missionary regions 
abroad. This, in my judgment, is “tbe lion in the path”; 
but a stronger instrument of warfare in the shape of a large, 
comprehensive scheme, put forward authoritatively, will no 
doubt be able to overcome where existing institutions, by 
reason of their voluntary character, have failed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Pav PRTIT, 

Dijon. Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
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[To tae Eprror or tae ‘‘Srectaror.”) 

Sir,—(1) The late Canon George Venables never ceased to 
advocate the simple and feasible plan of starting a fund in 
every parish for endowment or increase of endowment. He 
advised that as soon as £100 was given or collected the 
interest should be used as income, and another £100 started. 
This definite and practicable aim would appeal to those who 
would be daunted by a larger scheme. In parishes where no 
increase is urgently needed the money should go to a diocesan 
fund for augmenting otber livings. 

(2) Another benefit might accrue from periodical inspection 
of vicarages and rectories by the Archdeacon or Rural Dean, 
with power to ensure sanitary and other repairs and renova- 
tions, thus avoiding the costly charges on change of 
incumbent. 

(3) Could not relatives of clergy make more effort for the 
endowment or increased endowment of such livings as in this 
way become of special interest to the family ? If the initiative 
were taken by relatives, others might follow suit.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ONE WHO HAS ACTED ON THIS PRINCIPLE. 

[We are unable to continue this correspondence.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—CANON BLACKLEY’S 
SCHEME. 
[To tae Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”’} 

Srr,—I was pleased to see in a letter in the Spectator of the 
5th inst., written by an old friend, Canon Cowley-Brown of 
Edinburgh, the embodiment of suggestions I recently made 
in aleaflet I printed and sent out broadcast, These are: (1) as 
the non-contributory old-age pension has now become law, 
a contributory one for the young people of eighteen to 
twenty-one might conjointly be started in January, 1909, 
or, should this be impossible at so short a notice, at least it 
might be brought before the House of Commons in the near 
future; (2) tocarry out the suggestion of my husband, the 
late Canon Blackley, of a special insurance-stamp being 
issued as a simple and inexpensive method for weekly 
collection (and for that purpose only) of the people's insur- 
ance, the stamp to be procurable at every post-office in 
the kingdom. 

I would like to state that since sending out the leaflet I 
have received many encouraging letters from M.P.’s on both 
sides of the House, and other gentlemen and ladies, who, as 
well as myself, are anxious to get up a large meeting in 
London next October; but my earnest wish is that it should 
be a non-party meeting, for Canon Blackley and I have 
always said that, should the scheme be carried out, it should 
be for the good of the nation, and in no way for political 
purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., M. J. J. BLACKLEY. 

Minster House, Winchester. 





PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOURS. 

[To tue Eprror or Tas “ Sprcraror.”’) 
Sir,—Will you permit me a few words of comment on the 
very interesting article on “ Photography in Colours” which 
appeared in last week's Spectator? 1 quite agree with the 
view the writer takes about the artistic value of the process 
and its probable results, though what he says applies 
almost equally well to monochrome photography. I do not 
agree with his statement that photography has driven the 
artist out of the illustrated papers and magazines. What it 
bas done has been to abolish the wood engraver, the artist's 
original work being now, I think without exception, repro- 
duced by photographie means. 

The only fault I find with the writer of the article is that 
he does not refer to what is really the most important 
point in all the practical processes of colour photography,— 
namely, that the colours are not in any sense the colours 
of Nature, but an approximately correct translation of 
natural colours by means of pigments. Colour is, of course, 
an entirely subjective phenomenon. The infinite variety 
of light-waves impinging on the retina produce in the 
brain what we know as the sensation of colour. The retina 
appears to be only capable of discriminating between three 
groups of these waves, giving the sensations red, blue, and 
green. Mixtures of these in various proportions give us 
the whole colour seale. If, therefore, we can substitute for 
the gradations of the natural colour gamut the three 





colours to which the eye is sensitive, we can reproduce the 
sensation of any colour whatever. This we do by sifting the 
light reflected from natural objects through three coloured 
screens, which are, or ought to be, of the same colours as 
those to which the eye is sensitive. To do this with absolute 
accuracy the colours of the screens ought presumably to be 
identical with those to which the eye is sensitive, and we do not 
really know what those colours are. What knowledge exists 
on the subject is, after all, empirical, and the precise colours 
would most likely vary with each individual. Research and 
experiment have probably given us a very close approximation 
to the truth, but even now there are variations of opinion as 
to the precise tints which give the best results. These best 
results are, therefore, only approximate, and the approximation 
varies very considerably. 

The writer of the article speaks of “doctoring” the auto- 
chromes. My experience of the process is not sufficient to 
justify my laying down the law about it. But I am pretty 
certain that no doctoring of the autochromes is possible, 
except so far as it may be effected by varying the exposure. 
Of course, monochrome photographs are doctored and 
“faked” up to almost any extent, but the alterations are 
almost wholly in the printing processes. In the three-colour 
process of printing (by which the autochromes are repro- 
duced) any amount of doctoring is possible; in fact, I 
suppose there can hardly have been a three-colour print 
made which was not altered or modified to a very con- 
siderable extent in the process of reproduction. This, of 
course, increases largely the artistic possibilities of the 
process, but it does not tend to absolute truth—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. T. Woon. 

Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


[To THe Eptron or Tue “Sexcratror.”] 
Srr,—In the interesting article on colour photography in the 
Spectator of last week the writer seems to have left out of 
account one fact which, I think, destroys his argument 
that true colour photography has arrived in the Lumiére 
process. He says that “the fact must be faced that colour 
photography is mechanical and its processes automatic.” 
After describing the potato-starch method, he states that 
“colour reproduced in this way must preserve exactly the 
qualities and intensities of the local colours ijn the object 
photographed. There would be no trusting it if it did not.” 
This assumes that a result produced by the new procedure 
is an accurate reproduction of the colour of Nature, like 
the reflection in a looking-glass. But we are told that 
the whole process depends on the grains of the starch- 
powder being “ stained respectively green, violet, and orange.” 
So here we have the old fallacy of the three-colour process 
that coloured inks and stains are the same thing as coloured 
light. There is no such thing as absolute colour in a dye. 
The pigment used in colouring the starch must always be 
liable to variation, and it remains an artificially applied paint, 
and not naturally coloured light reflected from the object 
photographed. It is all one whether the dye is distributed 
over the plate in millions of grains by the Lumiére Brothers 
before the photograph is taken, or whether it is applied in three 
different printings from photographically produced blocks. 
In either case, arbitrarily coloured substances—in fact, paints 
—are applied to the image, and it does not matter whether 


this is done before or after the sensitive plate is exposed. In 
both ways the results seem equally hideous. Plus ga change, 
plus c'est la méme chose.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 





SCIENCE AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
(To rue Eprror ov tae “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—The presidential address of Mr. Francis Darwin al the 
British Association has revived the old controversy as to the 
inheritance of acquired characters. At first sight a technical 
matter of purely scientific interest, this is in reality a question 
of the greatest consequence to mankind. For at least a 
generation it has been believed by most English biologists 
that acquired characters are not transmitted to children 
The popular unscientific view, of course, is that they are. In 
Kipling’s thoroughly Lamarckian “Just-So Stories” the 
nose of All-the-Elephant-there-was is pulled out into a trunk 
by the crocodile, and he not only becomes a real elephant 
himself, but has real elephants for his children. It is not 
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uncommon for “the man in the street” to express an opinion 
that mutilation for several successive, generations might 
in time produce a race of tailless dogs or cats. But there 
has been an experiment on a colossal scale among the Jews. 
Though circumcision has been practised for thousands of 
years, Jewish children are the same as other children when 
they are born. 

Poets, we are told, are born, not made. It is the belief of 
most English men of science that if a man is born with any 
peculiar cbaracter—great muscular strength, a defective 
intellect, a tuste for music—some of his children will probably 
inherit the character. But if he is born the same as other 
children, and acquires the peculiarity merely from his sur- 
roundings—if he has his muscles developed by special 
exercises, or goes mad through ill-treatment or accident, or 
has been taught music, however perfectly, without having a 
natural gift—then his children will be exactly the same as if 
he had not acquired the character in question. 

Evidently the social consequences of this doctrine are very 
far-reaching. If a man is born with the weakness of will or 
strength of desire that makes him a drunkard, he will transmit 
the character to some of his children: it may not lead to 
drunkenness, but it will probably lead to an evil habit of some 
kind. Ifthe man is forcibly kept from drink and improved 
by external influences, it will make no difference to the 
children. The weak will or strong desire will be transmitted 
to them all the same. 

On the other hand, if acquired characters were freely 
transmitted, a reformed drunkard, or a man who would bave 
been a drunkard if he had not been a teetotaler, might be 
expected to have as good children as anybody else. Social 


doctrine because it distresses us. The point is whether jt is 
true. There are many distressing things in the world: are 
we to shut our eyes and refuse to believe in them all? The 
real heartlessness consists in making attempts to relieve the 
present misery that forces itself upon our notice without 
regard for the far greater misery we are thereby causing to 


generations yet unborn.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HAROLD Granam, 


Parkgate Road, Neston, Chester. 





WEST AFRICAN SECRET SOCIETIES. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “Specrator.” | 
Srr,—Will you permit me to refer to Mr. Fred. Edmondson’s 
letter on the West African Regiment in the Spectator of 
August 15th? He says that the majority of the men in that 
“regiment belong to secret societies, of which few people have 
any real knowledge.” For those who are interested to knowthat 
these societies are merely tribal, and not revolutionary, I would 
refer them to my introductory outline of the subject printed 
in “Ars Quatuor Coronatorum” in May, 1899, and reprinted 
as a brochure entitled “The Secret Tribal Societies of West 
Africa,” and containing far more, at that time, new matter 
than in the extract of my paper read before the Anthropo. 
logical Institute, and published in the Journal in August, 
1899. There are, however, “ Leopard” societies which are 
regarded as antagonistic even to the tribe itself, and which 
all right-minded natives abhor. But customs and societies 
bound up with the very origin and existence of the tribe itself, 
forming its government and religion, are no more to be 
despised than the Privy Council and Cabinet of England, and 
shonld be employed by our Colonial Administrations as a 
machine of which the natives well understand the justice and 





reformers who hold this theory—and many of them do hold 
it, for sentimental rather than scientific reasons—may provide 
for the improvement of weaker members of the present 
generation without fear that the result of their success may 
be to bring into the world a larger number of defective 
children. To take one instance, we have recently bad the 
Report of a Commission on the Feeble-Minded. If, as the 
Commission believe, acquired characters are not inherited, the 
first requisite is to prevent those who have been born defective 
from having children of their own, by keeping them apart 
from the world. If they are inherited, the first requisite is 
to do away with the external conditions which have developed 
the latent defect, and then the cured imbecile may be 
allowed to marry any one who will have him: his 
children will be normal. The evidence is enormously in 
favour of the view that acquired characters are not 
inherited, and even those workers who maintain that they 
are inherited usually admit that the inheritance is con- 
fined to special cases. 
reasonings of August Weismann, Ray Lankester, and Archdall 
Reid, who attempt to prove the impossibility of such inherit- 
ance a priori; and it still remains true that inheritance of 
acquired characters, if it takes place at all, takes place so 
seldom that it can have but a very small effect on the future 
of the race. A few well-established exceptions may upset the 
doctrine of non-inberitance considered as an orthodox creed,— 
a position, it must be confessed, which it occupies in the 
minds of many, in spite of the warning of Huxley that science 
commits suicide when it adopts a creed. But the colour of a 
nasturtium is not sufficient to discredit it as a great working 
rule based on widespread observation not merely of animals 
and plants but of mankind. The Manchester Guardian has 
been grasping at exceptions with an eagerness reminding one 
of the eagerness with which apparent difficulties in the theory 
of evolution were grasped at forty years ago in the supposed 
interests of Christianity. 
desire for the conclusion. But though it may be true that 
characters impressed upon the lowest creatures are in some 
cases transmitted, it must be shown that characters impressed 
upon men are in the great majority of cases transmitted 
before the inheritance of them can be properly taken as a 
basis for a social policy, for if they are not transmitted, or 
only transmitted in a few cases, the effect of allowing men 
who are artificially made capable to mingle freely with those 
who are born capable must of necessity be the steady deteriora- 
tion of the race. Mistaken kindness to the weaker members 
of the present generation means untold cruelty to their 
unfortunate children. It will be said that this is a heartless 
doctrine. But it is false-hearted and cowardly to reject a 


Let us set aside the ingenious | 


The evidence is magnified by | 


through which our orders would be willingly carried out. 
The Mohammedan followers of Senussi probably, so I am 
informed, constitute a real danger. The pith of the letter is, 
| however, that the West African Regiment is not sufficiently 
matured to allow of the withdrawal of the West India 
Regiment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. P. FirzGeraLtp Marriott. 


Royal Societies Club. 





ELECTED OFFICERS. 
[To rue Eptron or Tug “Speecraror.”} 

Srr,—In a recent interview with Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., the 
Paris Matin reports him as saying that in his projected 
Socialist Citizen Army “every man will choose his superiors, 
nomination of officers being by ballot of the men.” All history 
proves this a blunder. It is subversive of discipline, and 
indefensible from every point of view. It was last tried on 
any considerable scale during the American Civil War, with 
| disastrous results. One of the popularly elected officers of 
|the Confederate Army, a brigade commander, altered the 
| order of march, and afterwards tried to defend his action by 
argument, whereupon General “ Stonewall” Jackson rebuked 
him in these words: “Sir, you should have obeyed the order 
first and reasoned about it afterwards. Consider yourself 
under arrest.” Any one wishing to read an interesting 
criticism on the subject may be referred to a book entitled 
“Four Years under Marse Robert,” which was reviewed at 
some length in the Spectator of September 21st, 1907.—I am, 
| Sir, &e., A. H. Hanson STILEs. 
Downton, Wilts. 








NEW MAPS FOR OLD. 
[To rue Eptror or tue “ Srecraror.”| 
Srr,—Your correspondents in last week's Spectator who 
mention that the Ordnance Survey maps are almost unknown 
| to the public, and therefore unused, are in error,—so far at 
least as our district is concerned. In the public library the 
one-inch and six-inch Survey maps are constantly being con- 
sulted, and their value is well known. The point in which 
your correspondents are perfectly right is that the Ordnance 
Survey maps are not purchased by the general public, and 
this is due to the simple fact that they are not purchasable 
in a convenient separate form. If you want to walk. or cycle 
into any particular district, you cannot take one of the sheets 
of the Survey maps in your pocket; you must get one of the 
admirable Bartholomew or Johnston folding-maps, on cloth, 
easily obtainable, cheap, and for obvious reasons quite as good 
‘as the Ordnance maps; in fact, they have been rendered 
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possible by the Ordnance Survey. If the Ordnance maps are 
to be purchased by the general public separately, as is 
suggested, the Department must provide them, mounted on 
linen or some such material, in a handy, usable form at a 
small cost.—I am, Sir, &e., Pusiic LIBRARIAN, 


[To rus Epiron oF Tur “SrecraTon.”) 


Sir,— Your sense of fairness will, I feel sure, admit a word in 
favour of the much-abused Government Department which 
issues the Ordnance maps. Some time ago (in July, to be 
precise) I wished to obtain the one-inch map of the island of 
Islay. Being in Glasgow, and remembering that the post- 
offices generally show some information about these maps, I 
went to the head post-office in that city, and was at once 
informed of the name of the local agent, whose place of 
business was in one of the main streets of the city. I went, 
and found from the key map that to cover the island I should 
bave to obtain about four different maps, because it overran 
the boundaries of as many sections; but I also found that the 
Department had made up, and the agents had in stock, a 
special map of the island, so that it was possible to obtain all 
that was required for no greater cost than that of one of the 
four maps which otherwise appeared to be necessary. This 
seems to me to show readiness on the part of the Department 
to perceive and meet the necessities of the public, and also to 
show that the difficulty which many people seem to find in 
obtaining the maps they require does not exist in all cases.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. J. PApeE. 
Cockermouth. 


“A LAUGHING MATTER.” 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Sercraror.””] 

Sir,—In the kindly and discriminating review of my novel, 
“A Laughing Matter,” printed in your issue of Septem- 
ber 5th a very interesting point is suggested. Whilst 
generally admitting the truth of my picture of suburban life, 
your reviewer feels bound to decide that, with one exception, 
“the characters are not merely undistinguished, but unim- 
pressive.” It is likely that your reviewer's decision is correct. 
Indeed, I feel that in making it he, whilst unwillingly marking 
a fault in the book, was in effect, perhaps, commending both 
it and me. Because “A Laughing Matter,” though a mere 
trifle, is nevertheless, so far as it goes, a somewhat serious 
study of a section of suburban life, and in writing it I tried 
first of all to be truthful. If, therefore, the story itself should 
be somewhat quiet in tone and subject, and if most of its 
characters should appear “not merely undistinguished, but 
unimpressive,” is not that almost exactly the result of what I 
am glad to have you call my “habitual sincerity” ? Should 
I, for example, have been sincere had I made my suburban 
comedy a tissue of excitements, full of verve and actuality and 
most distinguished characters? Astute, yes; but surely not 
sincere. Peasants and their kind I have found generally 
interesting, seldom vulgar, and frequently distinguished. But 
after a long experience of city folk, chiefly Londoners, I find 
it difficult to recall many who, so far as the purposes of 
the honest novelist are concerned, in themselves or their 
lives were anything but undistinguished and unimpressive. 
Excellent folk in the main, but overcivilised and materialised 
into « uniform drabness and a certain deadly form of quite 
respectable, but entirely hopeless, vulgarity. Here, then, is 
the interesting point. Should a novelist at all costs remain 
true to the life he depicts, or should he, for the sake of himself 
and his readers, or for any reason of money or art, keep his 
attention always on the abnormal and the ideal?—I am, 
Sir, &e., SHan F, Butwock. 





IN PRAISE OF THE PROVINCIAL SUBURB. 
[To Tue Eprror or tue “ Sprecrartor.” ] 
Sm,—Hundreds of your readers must, in common with 
“London Suburbanite” (Spectator, August 29th), have risked 
a guess at the identity of the town described; but Rochdale is, 
I think, disqualified by the mention of the excellent libraries 
and the first-rate theatrical performances. For myself, I 
would award the prize for evoking this charming article to 
Manchester, with a side-glance towards, and honourable 

mention of, Bradford and Leeds.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boston. W. M. Coopgr. 


“DELENDA EST PASSER.” 
[To Tus Epiron oF THB “SPECrATOR.”] 

S1r,—I have read with interest the letter of “Senex” in the 
Spectator of August 29th, but would ask with all respect and 
humility whether it is to the point. Is it not a fact that in all 
languages where common nouns are not necessarily neuter 
it is the word itself that is either of the masculine or 
feminine gender, and not the thing that is of the male or 
female sex? This certainly is the case in French, and is, I 
suppose, equally so in Latin. Bébé, for instance, is always 
masculine, and béte, to the astonishment of all who know 
the French people, always feminine; so too is personne, though 
it is obvious that in ali these cases the individual referred 
to may be either of the male or female sez, while the word 
itself remains either of the masculine or feminine gender, 
There are, of course, exceptions, as in the case of enfant, 
but they do not disprove the rule. There is a story told of a 
British Ambassador to St. Petersburg, who one night while 
dining at the Winter Palace was asked by the Czar to give 
his version of a tale that was current in London of a certain 
old lady well known in the fashionable world. He began 
with, “Il ya & Londres, un vieux vierge,” but was unable to 
continue on account of the laughter which followed. Some 
put this remark down to ignorance of the French language on 
the part of the Ambassador, though as a matter of fact he 
was a first-rate French scholar, while others said it was a joke, 
as the old lady in question seemed to have more masculine 
than feminine characteristics. I venture to think, however, 
that it is not a joke which would ever have been made by a 
Frenchman, for the simple reason that it would have been 
meaningless to him. Wecan speak in English of “old women 
of either sex,” but in French the word in the 
masculine is an impossibility. In support of my contention 
note how the feminine follows sa Majesté, whether one is 
speaking of a King or of a Queen.—I am, Sir, &c., 


vit rge 


fe 


[To Tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—At the Revival of Letters, and even later, it was a 
keenly debated question whether it was from defective Nature- 
study that the Greek and Roman poets always made the 
female bird the singer,—not the male. One post-Renaissance 
humanist maintained, for instance, that Virgil knew no better 
when he spoke of the “ sinistra cornix,” and that Horace was 
equally benighted when he called the same croaker “ annosa.” 
To which another humanist rejoined that in using the feminine 
adjective neither poet could help himself, “sinister cornix ” 
and “ annosus cornix”’ (the exigencies of metre apart) being 
inadmissible in grammar. The rejoinder, however, seems 
obvious and conclusive,—to wit, that when the name of the 
bird is of the common gender, and when an adjective in the 
masculine could equally be applied with an adjective in the 
feminine, the latter was invariably preferred. In the First 
Eclogue occurs the line :— 
“ Nec tamen interea raucae, tua cura, palumbes.” 

Why did Virgil 


he 


is of the common gender. 


‘ 


Now “ palumbes ” 
(Nature-student though he was) write 


‘raucae” when 
might equally well have written “rauci’”? The 
tradition had its effect on English poets like Milton and 
Gray, the former of whom makes 
= the Attic bird 
Trill her thick-warbled notes the summer long” ; 


classical 


and the latter (though a Nature-student of considerable 
accomplishment) follows suit with— 


“The Attic warbler pours her throat”; 
while in both cases the possessive pronoun should, of course, 
be his.—I am, Sir, X&c., J. P. STeeve, M.D. 
Florence. 
GROSS INCOMES AND INCOME-TAX. 

{To rue Evrror or tur “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—Referring to your “ News of the Week” note in the last 
issue upon the Report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
for the year ending March 31st, you have made a misleading 
deduction as to the gross amounts of incomes upon which 

Income-tax is paid. As the Commissioners themselves point 
| out on pp. 188-89 of their Report, their tables cannot be 
regarded as giving either the number of Income-tax payers or 
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the total incomes from all sources of the persons appearing 
therein. The profits classified represent only a section of the 
income brought under the review of the Department, and 
your note, as far as it is concerned with the number of persons 
with incomes exceeding £1,000 a year, is entirely misleading, 
and conveys an erroneous impression as to the wealth of the 
community.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE CoRDEROY. 
Reform. Club. 





“THAN WHOM.” 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Srectator,’”"} 
Srr,—May I be allowed to say that I agree with Mr. M. 
Wilkins (Spectator, September 5th) that the phrase “than 
whom” is ungrammatical? And surely it is quite as uncouth 
and inelegant in form and sound as “than who.” “Than 
whom” or “than who” is rarely spoken: in conversation 
most folk would express their meaning, in such a case as that 
quoted by Mr. Wilkins, in much the same way as he expresses 
the meaning conveyed by your sentence: “M. Guyot, than whom 
there exists no sounder Free-trader, made an excellent speech.” 
I am aware that quite a few reputable authors of English 
grammars have tried—in a rather spiritless way, be it said— 
to justify the use of “than whom,” because writers like 
Milton, Pope, Hume, Blackstone, and others used it. Cobbett 
condemns the phrase in his characteristically robust manner, 
referring to it as “a very common Parliament-house phrase, 
and therefore presumptively corrupt.” Lennie says: “Than 
whom is as bad a phrase as ‘ He is taller than him.’” Angus’s 
“ Handbook of the English Tongue” says :—‘‘In English, the 
comparative degree does not govern a case as in some other 
languages. ‘Than’ is simply a conjunction, and has the 
same case after it as before it.” Morell, on the other hand, 
says that “than” is followed by the objective case of the 
relative, as: “Satan—than whom none higher sat.” To this 
Dr. Angus replies: “If this view be allowed, ‘than’ must be 
regarded as a preposition; but Milton's line is generally held 
to be bad grammar.” The authors of “ The King's English,” 
referring to “than whom,” say: “The only correct solution is 
to recast the sentences”; but they conclude by remarking: 
“Perhaps the convenience of than whom is so great that to 
rule it out amounts to saying that man is made for grammar 
and not grammar for man.” A very useful argument this for 
a certain class of writers who pride themselves upon being 
“despisers of grammar.” Mason, while holding that “ None 
sat higher than him” would be bad grammar, dismisses 
the sentence, “Beelzebub . than whom, Satan 
except, none higher sat,” by remarking that in this “we 
simply have another illustration of the idiom noticed above.” 
Undoubtedly strict grammar requires “than who”; but 
euphony and good composition require that the sentences 
should be recast. In many other cases, for the sake of 
elegance, we recast sentences otherwise grammatically correct, 
therefore why not do so in this case >—I am, Sir, &c., 
JoHn LANYON. 


[To tue Eprror or tHe “Specrator.”) 
Srr,— You err with Milton :— 
“ Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat.” 
— Paradise Lost,” Book II. 
Your usage is quite idiomatic, I believe.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
we 





(To rae Epitror or THE “ Specrator."’] 
sir,—I regret that you did not append an editorial note to 
the letter regarding “than whom” in your last issue. In 
colloquial speech most Lowland Scotsmen use “than” as a 
preposition governing the accusative. I hope I may continue 
to quote the Spectator’s authority for this usage against all 
schoolmasters and your Irish correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


8. 





(To tue Eprror or tux “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—‘ The King’s English” (Clarendon Press, 1906, 5s. net) 
has the following remarks on the above subject :— 

“A difficult question arises with relatives after than. In the 
next two examples whom is as manifestly wrong as who is mani- 
festly intolerable :—‘ Dr. Dillon, than whom no Englishman has a 
profounder acquaintance with... ... ’ «Tt was a pleasure to hear 
Canon Liddon, than whom, in his day, there was no finer preacher.’ 





The only correct solution is to recast the sentences. For instance, 
ecees whose acquaintance with...... is wnrivalled among 








TT, 
Englishmen; and unsurpassed in his day as a preacher, B 
perhaps the convenience of than whom is so great that to rul 7 
out amounts to saying that man is made for grammar online 





grammar for man.” not 
—I am, Sir, &e., LB 
A CORRECTION. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—I see that in one of your “ News of the Week” para. 


graphs last week you speak of “Port Arthur and Kwang. 
tung.” Forgive me for pointing out that the last word js 
surely a mistake for “ Kwan-tung,”—which means East of 
the Barrier. Kwang-tung is the Chinese name for the 
province of Canton.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FreDeric H. Batrovr. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 

AN OLD SUSSEX HAVEN, 
HERE, where the later Flintmen stood 
And viewed the glories of the bay, 
We moderns come in jaded mood 

To seek a careless holiday. 


For one blest moon we'll cut the bridge 
That links us to this complex life, 
And lying on the shingle ridge 
Enjoy the old primeval strife. 


The white-plumed waves still charge the shore, 
—Their fighting line sways to and fro,— 
The stream still wrestles with the bore, 
Ey'n as three thousand years ago. 


Above, the cliff is thatched with grass ; 
Below, with flints the strand is floored; 
We watch the vessels as they pass, 
And wonder who may be aboard. 


Just so, beside his village fire, 
In far-off prehistoric times, 

Once sat perhaps some skin-clad sire 
Precisely where I weave these rhymes. 


Here, as the twilight grew to dark 

And fresher blew the landward breeze, 
He marked the first Sidonian bark 

That ever sailed the narrow seas. 


Here, too, came Pytheas the bold 
In bireme of Massilian build; 
And—doubtless—here restocked her hold, 
And from our stream her beakers filled. 


Here, when upon its outward way 
The Thanet fleet, tin-laden, passed, 

How many a wreck enriched the bay 
With shining cargo shoreward cast ! 


Here landed Woden’s children, filled 
With Northern vigour, swift to strike 
And seize the lands the Regni tilled 
As tithing of a Saxon Ric; 


From them our Sussex takes her name, 
And Cuckmere vale and Seaford town; 

For since strong-handed Alla came, 
Saxon hath held the dale and down. 


’T were long to trace the saga’s thread, 
For many a theme is yet untried,— 

How Vikings slipped within the Head 

And harried all the countryside ; 
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How the grim Norman's transports showed 
Against the sea-line, faint and small; 
And how our lads to Senlac rode 
To strike for Harold and to—fall ; 


How rolled the Grand Armada by, 
—Drake’s bulldogs yapping at its heels,— 
In that amazing hue and ery 
Which spared but fifty battered keels ; 


And how sour William, on his way 
To strike the Stewart despot down, 
Sailed past our port towards Torbay, 
And fixed our Rights, and gained a crown ; 


How many a cargo here was run 

On secret signal timely set ; 
How fast and furious waxed the fun 

When Smuggler and Preventive met. 

* * * * * * 

But all too soon the dream is o'er; 

I rouse, and mark ’neath shelt’ring hand 
Three tents above the quiet shore, 

And Nancy sporting on the sand. 

C. E. SNowpeEN. 








BOOKS. 

A MEMORY OF GLADSTONE.* 
Earty in 1890 Mr. Gladstone paid a visit to All Souls 
College, of which he was an Honorary Fellow. He came in 
the way in which any visitor of the same standing would 
come, occupying a set of rooms, breakfasting in the Common 
Room, and dining in Hall, and he stayed for nine days, 
arriving on Thursday, January 30th, and leaving on Saturday, 
February 7th. The writer of this little book, who had vacated 
his Fellowship about a year before, obtained “leave from 
home” to spend a week in his old College at the same 
time. Every evening he recorded, for the benefit of a corre- 
spondent who had been a devoted admirer of Mr. Gladstone 
from his earliest years, the impressions of the day. Unfortu- 
nately some of the letters have been lost, but those that 
remain have been supplemented by the recollections of other 
members of the Society, and the result is not only a very 
pleasant narrative, but a real contribution to our knowledge 
of the man. 

Mr. Gladstone began with a triumph, the first, it may be 
said, of many. Professor Montagu Burrows, who was at the 
very opposite pole of politics, had emphatically declared that 
“he could not conscientiously meet Mr. Gladstone,” but he 
was persuaded to be present when the Warden introduced him 
to the Fellows. “ Directly Mr. Gladstone heard his name, he 
said: ‘Ab, Professor, it is one of the charms of Oxford that 
one meets at every moment some one whose name in some 
branch of learning has long been familiar.’” There was no 
resisting this. “ He beamed with obvious pleasure.” Another 
Professor, not, perhaps, at the opposite pole, but, let us say, at 
the equator—he was an ardent Liberal Unionist—* was going 
to sit down at a distance, but Mr. Gladstone seized him and 
began: ‘Oxford is too interesting! I did not expect to have 
the opportunity of meeting you,’ and with this he led his 
opponent to a sofa and began to take a Lesson in the Law of 
the Constitution.” 

Was he sincere in all this? It is almost derogatory to the 
greatness of the man to urge that he had nothing to gain. 
But it is only fair to say that he never tried to persuade 
others of what he did not himself believe. His weakness was 
that he found it so easy to persuade himself. In Oxford, too, 
he felt himself on neutral ground, in that world of letters in 
which half of his soul was wont to dwell. And the particular 
spot of Oxford where he was was much to his liking. The All 
Souls of 1890 was, it is true, very unlike the All Souls of 
1830. Still, it represented the Oxford of the past in its best 
character, The Society consisted of Professor-Fellows and 
Prize-Fellows. These might fairly be taken to stand for 
Research and Learning. The place was a protest against 
the utilitarian theories which threatened both in the interests 
of professional teaching. 


_* Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, 1899, By C. RB, L,F, London; Smith, Elder, and 
Co, [2s, 6d, net.] 





Nothing is more interesting in these recolleetions. than the 
glimpses which we get of the innate conservatism which no 
changes of opinion and position ever overpowered, The free- 
and-easy costume of the modern undergraduate did not please 
bim at all. He looked back with something like: regret to 
contemporaries of his own, “ who, when they were not hunting, 
made a point of promenading the High Street) in the most 
careful attire.” He lectured at the Union, and observed with 
regret that no one was present who .could not) have been 
dressed for £10; in his time “ there; would;,have, been dozens 
of men present who with their two-watehchains, their 
elaborate waistcoats, and their fashionable. suits. could not 
have been dressed for less than £30." Those who can 
recollect the “oiled and curled Assyrian bulls” of bygone 
Oxford will hardly share the great man’s. regrets; Then he 
did not like the Women’s Colleges and all that they stood 
for :— 

“ He spoke kindly of efforts toimprove the edueation of women : 
one of his own daughters was a tutor at Newnham, Cambridge; 
but colleges for women at. Oxford!—a deep ‘Ah’ indicated that 
Mr. Gladstone had misgivings. When Mrs. Gladstone was in 
Oxford [she came to look after him, somewhat to his surprise, and 
not altogether to his liking] a lady spoke of her. visit as ‘a 
pleasant surprise.’ ‘Not at all, not at all, ma’am,’ said the old 
man in a tragic voice, ‘there are far too mapy ladies in Oxford 
already,’ ” 

Mrs. Gladstone was staying with the Aclands, and the 
Warden of All Souls invited him to meet them. at breakfast. 
It was not without a certain satisfaction that he declined. 
“ Nothing would have given him greater. pleasure, but he was 
engaged to breakfast with the President of Magdalen to meet 
the President of the University Boat Club. and the Captain 
of the University Eleven.” 

In another matter he was strangely conservative, to say the 
least. ‘“ There have been no great musical composers for fifty 
years. Donizetti, Rossini and Bellini ave the last. ‘La 
Donna é Mobile’ is the last air that has been written.” What 
will the Wagnerites say ? Perhaps, when he adds, “ Women's 
voices are not what they were,” that he was a little deaf. 
Even in politics the old “bedrock” in his mind often 
cropped up :— 

“A wide franchise was not an advantage to the cause of reform 
Te ee the real reforms of 1830-1880 would all have been 


carried by the unreformed House of Commons ...... the Duke 
of Wellington was quite right when he said in 1830 that the Con- 
stitution was incapable of improvement...... the control 


which the House of Lords exercised by means of the House of 
Commons established an ideal as well as a real equilibrium 
between the component parts of Parliament.” 

Commonly his political talk was confined to a past. generation. 
“He told us much,” according to Professor Oman, “about 
such people as Lord Melbourne, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord 
Palmerston, but practically nothing of what bappened after 
1886.” “ He spoke”—this time Mr. Godley is the authority— 
“with strong disapprobation of schemes of disestablishment 
(of the Welsh Church, I think).” Socialism he strongly dis- 
liked, but thought that the upper classes. were largely respon- 
sible for its growth. But there were things which it was best 
to leave alone in his presence. He happened on one occasion 
to say that there were very few Jews in Ireland, One of the 
company was “rash enough to suggest that recent events 
were not very encouraging to capitalists in that country; for 
a moment the speaker was conscious of being transfixed by a 
terrible eye; it was only for a moment, but one had the sense 
of potential annihilation.” 

Among the literary topics discussed Homer was, of course, 
prominent. It is only what one would expect to hear, that he 
was strong for the belief in the “indivisible supremacy.” 
The joint-stock-company theory which makes the Iliad the 
work of three centuries of poets was not to his liking. 

It is somewhat strange that no reference is made to the 
purpose which in a letter to Mrs. Gladstone bearing this date 
(quoted by Lord Morley) is said to have been the chief 
motive of the Oxford visit. In this he writes: “I had a 
most special purpose in coming here ..... . it was to make 
myself safe as far as might be in the articles which I under- 
took to write about the Old Testament.” These were after- 
wards published (after appearing in Good Words) under the 
title of The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. It would be 
interesting to know where he found this safety. One All 
Souls worthy whose meeting with Mr. Gladstone would have 
been a notable incident was unfortunately absent. Professor 
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Max Miiller was present at the marriage of his daughter on 
the day of Mr. Gladstone’s arrival, and left the next day to 
deliver the Gifford Lectures at Glasgow. The two differed 
greatly in matters political and literary, but they were on 
the most friendly terms. 

A few personal notes may be quoted. One observer tells 
us that Mr. Gladstone spoke with a noticeable Lancashire 
accent; another speaks of “the softness of the lower 
tones of the voice; the easy constant movement as 
he turned from one to the other; the clenched fist, the 
open palm, and the challenging forefinger which the House 
of Commons knew so well.” There was less fierceness 
in his look than his portraits represented. “He was not 
exactly a humourist, but he had a genuine sense of humour.” 
He wore cap and gown on all possible occasions,—this was a 
return to the past. At table he drank wine as it happened to 
come to him,—port, claret, and sherry in succession. But 
when the Junior Fellow, whose duty it is to manage such 
things, had poured some claret into a decanter of port, he fell 
back on the sherry. “His doctor had recommended a drier 
wine.” 

“OC. R. L. F.” has done well to rescue these recollections 
from oblivion. 





A SUMMER TOUR IN FINLAND.* 


In one place in this book the authoress describes a conversa- 
tion with a passing acquaintance in which these words occur : 
“*You like to write?’ she asked politely, but questioningly. 
‘No, I don’t,’ I replied firmly.” We cannot help thinking 
that “ Paul Waineman” was wrong, and that, in spite of her 
judgment of herself, she does like writing immensely. Other- 
wise it is difficult to account for the vast unimportance of a 
great deal of what she thinks it worth while to record. Quite 
half the small facts she sets down have no relevance to the 
matter in hand, and therefore do not illuminate it. The 
same facts differently employed might, of course, produce 
definite impressions by their accumulation; but “ Paul Waine- 
man,” who has done better than this in other books, writes 
here without apparent design, and chiefly, one would think, 
because she cannot help it. The superficial observations come 
in a torrent. One can imagine an uncritical friend saying of 
her in the familiar phrase: “She writes such good letters” ; 
and in letters her manner might do well enough, but a book 
of the rather important appearance of this one should be 
handled differently. Nor does she make her position and 
authority clear tothe reader. She has recently announced that 
-she is a woman, and there does not seem to be any reason why 
she should so studiously imply in this book that she is a man, 
as, for example, wher she pretends not to know what flounces 
are, or when she says that only bashfulness prevented her from 
gallantly kissing a cook who provided an unusually good 
dinner in an inn. She is a Finn by birth, yet she partly 
writes as though she were paying a casual visit to a foreign 
country, and partly as though she had some inner right to 
speak with authority on ber subject. All this is a confusion. 
She would have written with more weight if she had said 
frankly that she was revisiting her own land, and was 
entitled, as she undoubtedly is, to compare the present with 
the past. That would have given her an assured position in 
the reader’s eyes, and we cannot think what prevented her 
from claiming so obvious an advantage except perversity or 
want of perception. 

Although “Paul Waineman” has not enough critical 
faculty to satisfy a serious tourist, it would be unjust not to 
say that her book will certainly give every reader an ardent 
desire to see Finland, and that, moreover, it supplies a very 
good idea of how the traveller should set about “doing ”’ it. 
Most tourists do not go very far inland; they go, perhaps, 
from Helsingfors to Imatra; and one lake and one cascade 
give them a good enough idea of the country which is called 
“the lost daughter of the sea.” But “Paul Waineman” 
persevered—if that is the word for the comfort of | 
the Finnish trains—to Tornea, at the north of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, where only a small river divides Finland from 
Sweden, and where one is in the luminous summer nights 
of the Arctic circle. We cannot think that she appreciates 





* A Summer Tour in Finland, By Paul Waineman. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by Alexander I ederley, and 16 other Illustrations, London: Methuen 


enough the orderliness with which her countrymen govern 
themselves in local affairs. She justly praises their extra. 
ordinary cleanliness; but Helsingfors is much more than a 
town with a sort of personal instinct for neatness; its 
municipal management might teach a lesson to many much 
larger towns in other countries. This is what the authoresg 
says of Helsingfors, and of the modern type of character :-— 


“The young people of the modern Helsingfors despise the 
gaieties of their grandmothers. They prefer outdoor sport to 
the slow measures of forgotten dances. Young girls compete for 
the honour of wearing the white caps with the gold lyre of 
University student, rather than for that of being the toast of a 
season. Education, it appears, has in a great measure ousted the 
social gaieties of the capital, and the love of being independent 
has crept into all ranks. The daughters of good families, who 
would have swooned a generation or two ago at the thought of 
soiling their white fingers with work, are now discontented unless 
they can get a place in some bank or office. This intense desirg 
to be independent is the most surprising outcome of late years 
and has been the utter ruin of society. True there are theatres 
and concerts in profusion all through the autumn and winter 
season, and families entertain their own immediate circle of 
relations and friends. But the numerous balls and masquerades, 
and the open hospitality of the past, have gone as com- 
pletely out of fashion as the low-necked dresses and old-world 
flower-wreaths of bygone generations. Only the other day a 
handsome young girl, the daughter of a wealthy family, boasted 
to me that she had never worn a décolleté frock in her life. ‘Ip 
Finland we are above such vanities,’ she said laughingly. That 
girl was a type of the Finland of to-day. Personally, modern 
Helsingfors annoys me, it is so painfully prosaic and unromantic, 
The city, indeed, has never had any particular romance connected 
with it. From the first it was an ordinary mercantile port, and 
when the University was removed from Abo—the old historic 
capital of Finland—to its rival city in 1827, Helsingfors con- 
sidered it had earned the title of the first city in the Grand 
Duchy, and prinked in the borrowed plumes from old deserted 
Abo.” 


The authoress is rather like one who should deplore the 
downfall of feudalism for no other reason than that it was 
more picturesque than democracy. One has sometimes heard 
Finland spoken of as a good hunting-ground for old china, 
and particularly for old silver. ‘“ Paul Waineman ” does not 
give the collector too much encouragement, but discreetly 
gives him just enough. Writing of the existence of Oriental 
china in Finland, she says :— 

“Tt can only be surmised that during the many wars in the 
Middle Ages, it must have crept over the Russian border from 
Constantinople, or else have been brought over in trading vessels 
from the East. But I must not induce would-be collectors to go 
in search of these treasures, which, as a matter of fact, are 
generally hidden away safely upon unseen shelves. I, myself, 
found a fine Oriental bowl in an old curiosity shop at Helsingfors 
during my recent stay there, and I know of another perfect 
specimen reposing in the centre of Finland (a sufficiently vague 
address, I hope), which I mean to be mine some day. This bowl 
is of immense size, thirty inches across, of richly glazed porcelain 
with a vivid green decoration, and absolutely void of any other 
colour. The price asked was so high for Finnish currency, 
400 marks (£16), that I could do nothing but shake my head and 
leave it there until hops begin to pay again.” 


Of old silver she says :-—= 


“The shop windows of Uleaborg are exceedingly quaint, perched 
high up in the one-storied wooden buildings, as if they were too 
modest to draw undue attention to their existence. In one I 
noticed an old silver sixteenth-century tankard, and some very 
good specimens of antique silver chains. Unfortunately the owner 
must have been a strict Sabbatarian; with all my endeavours I 
could not enter that tantalising shop, so that silver tankard still 
remains for some lucky collector to acquire. Old silver is becoming 
each year rarer to find. Not more than ten years ago it was com- 
paratively easily got hold of. I remember an incident that took 
place only a few years since in one of the best-known provincial 
towns of Finland. I was in a silversmith’s shop, celebrated for 
the excellence of its wares, when a lady entered aud offered for 
sale a gem of the old silversmith’s art in the form of an antique 
silver cake-basket, exquisitely carved with an encircling wreath 
of vine leaves and their fruit. The whole piece was so fragile 
and light that it quivered as the owner of the shop placed 
it in the scales. ‘The silversmith carefully looked up the 
current value of silver, and handed the lady the amount of 
coin due for the exchange, which she received with evident 
pleasure. I happened to turn away for a moment and heard the 
shop door close simultaneously with a jingling sound. In that 
instant the burly silversmith had crushed the fragile basket 
between his hands into an unrecognizable ball, which he had 
just thrown on to a heap of broken bits of silver behind tho 
counter.” 


The traveller in Finland owes a good deal of his comfort to 
the Tourists’ Society. It is strange how much more efficient 
such societies are in other countries than in our own. Or is 
this only because they are more needed than here? The 
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Touring Glub de France, for instance, is an astonishing 
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institution. Membership of it commands respect, instead 
of what members of similar clubs provoke in England,— 
a more or less open suspicion that a rather discreditable 
trick has been employed to get more than one’s money’s- 
worth out of the innkeeper. The foreign innkeeper is 
enough to court the co-operation of an established 
authority, and incidentally the advertisement it brings him. 
The journey to Finland is not expensive, and the tourist 
could not do better than follow the delightful route described 
in this book; thongh inland, he will nearly always be on water 
or in sight of it; and he will make the acquaintance of an 
honest and simple people. The illustrations in colour are 
useful, but unpleasant to look at; the monotone pictures are 


extremely good. 


sagacious 





THE HEART OF GAMBETTA* 

TE letters in this volume, which begin in February, 1873, 
and end in September, 1882, and which less than a year ago 
appeared in the Revue de Paris, constitute an important, but 
in parts slightly hysteric, contribution to the history of an 
extremely interesting period in the political development of 
France. It must be confessed that, from the English point 
of view, and as a transcript of human emotion presumably 
at its highest, they are rather disappointing. No doubt 
the woman whose pathetic beauty is adequately represented 
by the frontispiece to M. Laur's work did exercise through 
Gambetta an influence on her time. But the terms of 
endearment of the “little one” type become at times almost 
as tiresome as the romanticism of George Sand. We wish 
we could have had more of the almost too direct feminine 
wisdom which comes out in such a counsel of self-sacrifice 
as the following :— 

“Be careful of those who do not care particularly for demo- 
eracy, I mean especially M. Thiers, who belongs to a rear guard 
which might fail thee at the critical moment. It would be a 
masterful stroke if thou wert to marry Mile. Dosne. Thy 
relationship with M. Thiers would bring thee in touch with a 
greater number of intelligent and educated men, it would bring 
to Gambetta’s Republic all those who now will have nothing to 
do with the Republic.” 

The relationship revealed in this volume between Gambetta 
and Mile. Léonie Léon—the “tall, black-gloved 
beautiful, though with rather a severe type of beauty, like a 
Roman woman who had somehow wandered to Paris” 
almost unique in history. She was not his mistress in the 
vulgar sense. He did not live long enough to make her bis 
wife, although he had overcome her determination not to take 
that position. It can hardly be said that she was to him what 
Aspasia was to Pericles, because their association was never 
publicly avowed. If a comparison must be made, probably 
the relationship between Stella and Swift is the nearest 
approach which history affords to that between Léonie and 
Gambetta. He himself described her as his “ Minerva,” his 
“guardian genius,” “the light of my reason,” “ the inspirer of 
my best achievements,” “my teacher,” “my counsellor ever 
steadfast and penetrating.” She undoubtedly exercised a 
great influence over his life, both public and private. She 
persuaded him to secure an interview with Bismarck, 
—though whether that interview took place is a matter of 
acute controversy. Frequently, by his own confession, she 
saved him both from despondency and from outbursts 
of rage. She tamed his Latin Quarter Bohemianism, 
and, as M. Laur says, she “polished him, made him 
presentable in the most fastidious society.” Yet, as 
she herself admitted with almost too great frankness, 
when she met Gambetta after hearing him speak in the 
Corps Législatif, she was, from the English point of view, 
quite unworthy to be his mate in any sense. Like her 
sister before her, she was seduced while yet a girl by some 
functionary in the service of the Third Empire :—“I accuse 
no one; I bear no one any grudge...... I wish to live 
alone, without affection, for you cannot love me. I should 
only dim your spotless fame. Gambetta can have nothing in 
common with a dishonoured, ruined girl. That is what I 
came to tell you. Let us part, my friend, let us forget each 
other.” Gambetta persisted, however, and they became 
engaged on terms which she herself defined thus :—* Our 


woman, 
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lives must be shrouded in the deepest mystery. None of 
your relations, none of your friends, must know of our secret. 
I will take care that none of my own people know anything. 
Though it may seem impossible to you whose fame is 
universal, we will hide our lives in a deep night of mystery.” 
The compact thus made was preserved till nearly the end of 
Gambetta’s life, when, mainly because he was then politically 
under a cloud, Léonie agreed to the marriage on which he was 
always insistent. 

Probably the most satisfactory, and certainly the most 
convincing, portion of this volume is that chapter in which 
M. Laur gives the true account of Gambetta’s fatal illness. 
There appears to be no doubt that he died of appendicitis, 
aggravated by imperfect, if not ignorant, treatment, and by 
the absence of his servant, an attached and skilful garde 
mobile named Francis Robelin. At the same time, on M. 
Laur’s own showing, the house to which Gambetta took his 
wife seems to have been quite insanitary. At all events, M. 
Laur describes it thus :— 





_“This miserable habitation is unhealthy. In front is a deep 
ditch filled with the rain-water which trickles down from the 
surrounding hills; then in a corner just in the unhealthiest 
position, stands the humble house, a mere gardener’s shed, soaked 
through and through with damp...... It has cost him 
12,000 francs to purchase this and a small bit of land, part of 
which has to be sold at his death to pay the balance of a small 
debt.” 

After Gambetta’s death the life of Léonie seems to have 
been unmitigated and almost uninterrupted tragedy. The 
death of Gambetta was followed by the deaths of her sister 
and her nephew. From Geneva she writes to a friend what 
is in effect the epitome of her history :—“‘I have only just 
begun to understand that it is our chief duty in this world 
to seek happiness, and I have madly trifled with mine, and 
with that of otbers, without reckoning with death, of which one 
seldom thinks in the midst of the tumult of the things of this 
life.” Years pass, and although they bring a certain relief 
from her misery, they bring none from the tragedy. Finally, 
the disease which ultimately kills her descends upon ber in 
the lonely room to which she resorts in Paris. After a futile 
operation in a private hospital, she dies with no friend near 
her but a little Sister of the Poor :— 

“In the morning, behind a miserable bier, two Sisters of the 
Poor, the devoted servant, a neighbour, M. P——, and Gambetta's 
nephew slowly follow the flowerless funeral car along the streets 
of Auteuil. The Church mumbles a careless Mass for the repose 
of a soul which had always believed in the Catholic faith ; the 
procession disperses ; the grave-digger finishes his work; and a 
tiny cross alone marks the spot—soon to disappear for ever—where 
reposes the woman to whom the greatest statesman of the time, 
France's greatest patriot, said :— 

‘To the light of my soul, 
To the star of my life, 


To Léonie Léon, 
Sempre, Sempre.'”’ 


The allusion in this melancholy passage to “the Catholi- 
faith” may be said to summarise that element in Léonie 
Léon’s influence Gambetta not purely 
emotional, and was not expressed in such phrases as “ dear 
ideal little one,” “ dear adored little one,” and “dear beloved 
wife.” It was evidently Léonie’s ambition to reconcile the 
Bohemian freethinker, whose heart 
Church, her intense faith in which had prevented her from 
marrying him. There to be a considerable 
of controversy as to the relation between Gambetta and 
Leo XIII.; but Léonie was plainly bent on. adjusting the 
relationships between the Pope and the author of “ Clericalism 
is the enemy.” 
M. Laur is compelled helplessly to say that it is at all events 


upon which was 


she possessed, to the 


seems amount 


No positive agreement was reached, and 


“very interesting to ascertain that the Holy See, fearing a schism, 
had consented to parley, hoping thereby to obtain a favourable 
settlement of the French Church’s material interests, while 
Gambetta on his side had amiably planned the separation of the 
Churches from the State without any crisis or religious wars 
No one will ever know what France lost by the prema- 


ture death of one of its noblest children. 
From the British point of view, at all events, much more 
interesting than the political or rhapsodical passages in 
Gambetta’s letters are the descriptions of secondary issues 
such as those raised by a visit to Genoa. At Genoa 
Gambetta touched mother earth, and he is at his purest and 
best when he writes in this fashion :— 

“I give myself up to dream of the past, and I forget myself in 
the wonderful adventures of Christopher Columbus, the courageous 
naval cruises of the Dorias, the famous feats of arms of the 
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Spinolas, the gilded extravagances of the Doges; though a true 

renchman, I feel a hereditary regret to behold once more all the 
great witnesses of the fortunes of the proud Genoese Republic, a 
Republic where strength and dignity walked hand in hand with 
the liberty of the people.” 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Ir is rare indeed that a prize poem attains the excellence of 
Mr. St. John Lucas’s Gallio. The conditions of the Oxford 
prize for a poem on a sacred subject make it a competition 
among graduates, and it is natural therefore that the work 
should be more mature than we find in undergraduate exercises. 
Mr, Lucas bas already won his spurs in poetry, and by a 
happy chance the subject was admirably suited to his peculiar 
quality. He has written a poem in which a classical grace 
and strength of outline are combined with a romantic and 
imaginative tenderness. He treats the subject as Browning 
might have treated it, turning a few words of Scripture into 
an apologue, half speculative, half dramatic; but the style is 
rather that of Arnold than of Browning. There is no hint of 
the turgid in Mr. Lucas’s clear, bright phrases. Gallio, writing 
to his brother Seneca, recalls their youthful days when both 
dreamed of the wonders of Greece, and tells in biting words 
of his disillusionment when he saw the real Corinth :-— 
“A herd 

Of men called Greeks, vain, unstable like sand,— 

A mongrel throng from Macedon and Thrace,— 

A barking rabble of Jews; my subjects these!” 
He tells how Paul is baled before him :— 

“ An alien face, 

Vivid as thine, less wan with knowledge, gleams 

Pale in the glowing amethyst of dusk,— 

His face that, eager as thin altar-flame 

Fed with crushed gems and powdered Orient herbs, 

Flared when his stammering speech waxed plain with love; 

His face, his face, beneath whose light my soul 

Saw herself judged, her philosophic robe 

Shrivelled ; her dismal weed of self-esteem 

Burnt in the steady flame of those great eyes. 

The man was fire, all fire!” 
He goes secretly to a meeting of the Christians, and hears 
Paul speak ; and here Mr. Lucas has put skilfully into verse 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. The Gallio of 
the poem is a far subtler character than the Gallio of tradi- 
tion, the indifferent Roman who “cared for none of those 
things.” He is at once the proud representative of the 
dominant race and the earnest seeker after truth. We have 
no fault to find with the poetic justice of Mr. Lucas’s con- 
ception. The poem concludes with the ecstasy of a new 
revelation :— 

“ What if this were the long sought remedy 

For all the blind confusion of our days, 

Our wretched strifes, our grey and hopeless deaths, 

What if the dawn at last devour the dark !” 
It is a fine performance, both in thought and execution. Mr. 
Lucas is so completely master of his craft, and shows so wise 
a reticence and discrimination in his fancy, that we may well 
augur hopefully of his future. He has much to say, and he 
can say it in pure and beautiful words. 

Miss Baughan’s volume of New Zealand poems, Shingle- 
Short, is also a notable book. It is authentic Colonial work, 
racy of the soil, and owing nothing to any older models or 
conventions. At the same time, it is indubitably poetry, full 
of fresh imagination, vivid pictures, and memorable phrases. 
The title-piece is the soliloquy of a half-witted man in his bush 





* (1) Gallio: the Prize Poem on a Sacred Subject, 1908. By St. John Lucas. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. [1s.]——(2) Shingle-Short, and other Verses. By 
B. E. Baughan., Christchurch, N.Z.: Whitcombe and Tombs. [5:.] (3) The 
Partial Law: a Tragi-Comedy. By an Unknown Author, Edited by Bertram 
Dobeli. London: Published by the Editor. [5s, net.]——(4) Mathilde: a Play. 
By Adolphus Alfred Jack. London: A. Constable and Co, [3s, 6d. net.]— 
(5) Hildris the Queen. By Lady Margaret Sackville. Manchester: Sherratt and 
Hughes. [3s. 6d. net.)——(6) The Masque of the Grail, By Ernest Rhys. 
London: Elkin Mathews. [1s. net.] (7) Amaranthus: a Book of Little Songs. 
By Bernard Capes. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (3s. 6d. net.)——(8) Ballads 








and Lyrics of Socialism. By E. Nesbit. London: Fabian Society. [6d, net. 
——(%) New Poems. By R. G. T. Coventry. London: Elkin Mathews. [5s 
net.|——(10) Mont St. Michel, and other Poems, By Rowland Thirlmere. 


London: G. Allen. [3s. 6d. net.]——(11) From a London Garden. By A, St. 
John Adcock. London: D. Nutt. [ls.]——(12) The Sweeper of the Leaves, 
and other Poems, By Alfred Cochrane. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[2s. 6d. net.])——(13) Andrea, and other Poems. By Gascoigne Mackie. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, [1s. net.]——(14) Spirit and Dust. By Rosa Mul- 
holland (Lady Gilbert). London: Elkin Mathews. [2s, 6d. net.]——Poems. 
By L. G. Bromley. Same publisher. |1s, 6d. net.) —-(16) Caedmon's Angel, and 
other Poems. By Katharine Alice Murdoch, Same publisher. [ls. net, }|— 
(17) Moods and Melodies. By Mary E. Fullerton. Melbourne: Lothian. [1s.} 
——(18) The Last Rubdiyat of Omar Khdyydm. By H, Justus Williams, 
London: Sisley’s. [5s. 6d. -(19) The Diwan of Abu’l-Ala, Pv Henry Baer- 
lein. London: John Murray. [ls. net. ]—-(20) Tolwatee Sexe Hymns, 
and Paraphrases. By Alice Lucas, London; Chatto and Win (2s. net.) 
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cabin, a new version of “ Caliban upon Setebos.” He makesa. 


model of a ship, rejoices in his handiwork, is overwhelmed b 

: - . y 
its clumsiness, and laments the fate which has misshapen him 

In his imperfection he lays hold on the perfection of God and. 
hope awakens. The whole story is told subtly and brilliant} 

in a dialect which is rough and strange, and yet essentially 
poetic. Admirable, too, for its impressions of landscape. iz 
“ Burnt Bush,” and in a very different genre “ Early Days” 
is wholly successful. Miss Baughan can write a stirring ballad 
like “ A Conquering Coward” and a beautiful pastoral like 
“The Paddock ” with equal mastery. Perhaps she is too prone 
to rhetoric, too inclined to a vague transcendentalism, but 
these are faults which will disappear with time. Her work is 
remarkable especially for its full inspiration. There is no 
barren hammering at old themes, but a rush of pictures, 
thoughts, emotions so copious as almost to congest the verse. 
A little thinning is wanted, a little restraint, to make the 
achievement complete. As it is, Shingle-Short seems to us 
almost the most notable poetry which the Empire overseas 
has produced of late years. 

Of the four dramas on our list, the first, The Partial Law 
is an old work dating from early in the seventeenth century 
which has been discovered in manuscript by Mr. Bertram 
Dobell. The plot is that which Shakespeare used in Much Ado 
About Nothing, and it is interesting to compare the difference 
of the treatment. Its value, unlike that of Mr. Dobell’s other 
great discovery, is less literary than historical. We see how 
an uninspired writer dealt with the same subject as Shake. 
speare. The action goes vigorously, and the construction is 
certainly as good as Shakespeare’s, but there is hardly a bint 
of poetry from start to finish. Mr. Dobell inclines to think 
that it has some kinship with Massinger’s work, but the 
prosaic character of the verse seems to us to dispose of the 
theory that it can be attributed to any known Elizabethan, 
Mr. Adolphus Jack’s Mathiide is an exercise in the Eliza. 
bethan manner, and a very successful and vigorous drama. 
It tells of the Court of Ferrara in the sixteenth century, 
of a low-born courtier who makes himself Regent and 
marries the Princess Mathilde, of intrigues used for s0 
high a purpose that they scarcely smirch the character. The 
final scene where the Regent confesses to his wife the infamies 
he had gone through to win her, and, as we read Mr. Jack, 
shakes neither her faith nor her love, is instinct with the best 
dramatic quality. The blank verse moves with a stately 
rhythm, and in the tavern scene Mr. Jack shows that he is 
capable also of the comic quality of the Elizabethans. Lady 
Margaret Sackville’s talent seems to us to lie rather in lyrical 
than in dramatic poetry. Her Hildris the Queen has many 
beauties, but they are not those of legitimate drama. There 
is no dramatic cause for the sequence of its events ; everything 
is fantastic, and lyrical, and dreamlike. At the same time, the 
book contains some beautiful lyrics and many fine passages 
of descriptive verse. Mr. Ernest Rhys’s The Masque of the 
Grail is a masque after the old free fashion, a pageant 
in verse full of delicate fancy and exquisite lines. Mr, Rhys 
moves happily among old legends, and he has contrived to 
reproduce the atmosphere of romance with the minimum of 
stage accessories. 

We turned to Mr. Bernard Capes first among the many lyric 
poets whose works are before us, but we confess that we were 
disappointed. His Amaranthus is a collection of little songs 
in which the writer aims at the naiveté and poignancy of the 
Elizabethans and of Blake. Mr. Capes is, however, far too 
sophisticated a writer to succeed in this mode. His simplicity 
smells of the lamp, his innocence is a pose, and his ingenuous- 
ness is too grotesque for art. Also he is often mannered and 
fantastic, and almost painful in his metaphors. Such a 
couplet as 

“T will graft my thorny drouth 
With the sweet slip of thy mouth ” 
has no beauty; and what is to be said abcut the first verse in 
the book ?— 
“ Shall we audit, hair by hair, 
Cupid’s golden tresses ? 
Billet Venus on a genus? 
Play the doctrinaire 
To April shepherdesses ? ” 
We like his children’s poems best, such as “ Drowzydoze,” and * 
such a piece as “ Memories,” where the sincerity of the feeling 
saves the writer from caprice. “E. Nesbit’s” Ballads and 
Lyrics of Socialism are vigorous polemical verse, but they suffer 
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——— 
from a monotonous rhetoric. “Slaves” and “tyrants” are 


epithets which come tarnished into poetry after their career on 
the hustings. How good the writer can be when she escapes f rom 
the bondage of conventional language is proved by the tragic 
little poem, “In Trouble,” the “ Prayer under Grey Skies, 
and the ballad, “ The Devil’s Due.” Mr. R. G. T. Coventry's 
New Poems show remarkable metrical accomplishment. ‘“ The 
Hills of Dream” reminds one of Mrs. Meynell; but such a 

m as “Christ and Mary Magdalen” is original in concep- 
tion and finely executed. If we had to select, we should put 
first the little poem called “Saint Cecilia.” We have only 
one complaint against Mr. Coventry: we do‘ not like the 
phrase “ violet hair.’ Mr. Rowland Thiilmere has also 
learned his trade. The great merit of his Mont St. Michel is 
that it is free from false rhetoric, and its defect is that both 
in thought and phrasing there is a certain monotony. Now 
and then he attains true distinction, as in the charming 
“Maid April.” Mr. St. John Adcock’s verses in From a 
London Garden owe something to Henley. They are poems 
of the joy of the earth, of a brave and sane optimism under 
hardships. “The Pride of Lazarus,” “The Earth-Bond,” 
and “ Love’s Reason” are good examples of Mr. Adcock's 
best, and “A Dead Friendship” shows that he is capable also 
of fine reflective verse. Mr. Alfred Cochrane’s The Sweeper 
of the Leaves is a book of light-hearted songs about things 
of daily life in which Praed’s manner has been very 
happily caught. They might be described as good talk 
in pleasant verse, and in an age when poets tend to 
be very solemn Mr. Cochrane’s Muse is welcome. The 
title-poem in Mr. Gascoigne Mackie’s Andrea has some fine 
descriptions of mountain landscape and many happy phrases. 
(We exclude that odious fashion of speech, “a well-groomed 
Englishman,” which has no business in poetry, or, indeed, 
anywhere.) The other pieces are thoughtful and musical. 
“Rosa Mulholland’s” Spirit and Dust is a book of delicate 
decorative verse, permeated with the atmosphere which we call 
Celtic. It contains work which all lovers of true melody will 
be grateful for. We should single out especially the beautiful 
little song, “ For Us.” Mr. Bromley’s Poems are best when 
they are most robustious. “The Rider” goes with spirit, 
and “ A Song of the Red Deer” is a ballad with a universal 
appeal. Miss Katharine Murdoch’s Caedmon's Angel is a 
version of the familiar story of which the finest part is the 
picture of an autumn night at the close. High praise must 
be given to the writer’s mastery over blank verse. Her lyrics 
are less successful. Miss Mary Fullerton’s Moods and Melodies 
isa volume of Australian sonnets and songs, chiefly remark- 
able for what they lack. They are reflective verse in the 
old style, without a hint of the influence of a young country. 
Full of technical defects and cumbered with a barren 
mysticism, they contain many striking lines. 

The last three books on our list are concerned with Eastern 
poetry. Mr. Justus Williams has assumed that Omar was 
temporarily converted, and wrote a new Rubiaiyat when he 
returned to his old life. We have been unable to detect any 
trace of merit in these limping and prosaic quatrains. A fair 
sample is the line :— 

“ They suck our brains and measure it in yards.” 

In the “ Wisdom of the East” Series Mr. Henry Baerlein has 
published a translation of selections from the poetry of 
Abu ’l-Ala, a Syrian poet of the tenth century who lived just 
before Omar. The translation seems to us admirably done, 
and the creed of the poet in its hatred of orthodox religion 
and profound natural religiousness is curious and interesting. 
We have nothing but praise for Miss Alice Lucas’s Talmudic 
Legends. Her hymns, such as the one called “ Prayer,” are 
fine devotional poetry, and her paraphrases of the Twenty-third 
and Ninetieth Psalms deserve to be remembered. Fine, too, 
is the song, “The Jewish Soldier,” written in the early months 
of the South African War. Miss Lucas has a field before her 
which modern poetry has left almost untouched. 





BRITISH IMPERIALISM IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
ALL students of eighteenth-century history will be grateful 
to Mr. Hertz, if only for two of the essays in this volume, 
those on the Jewish Emancipation Bill of 1753 and the 
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Falkland Islands difficulty of 1770. Both these incidents 
are alluded to as of some importance in memoirs and 
bistories of the time, but of the first we have never seen so 
full an account as that presented in this volume,’ while’ the 
second also required the full statement here given. ‘These 
essays illustrate the extreme value for the comprehension of 
history of showing the contemporary significance even of an 
event which has subsequently become trivial, for, as Carlyle 
saw better perhaps than any other historian, such important 
trivialities often make the mind of a: people clearer than the 
most solemn description of historical tendencies. Mr. Hertz's 
account of the outcry against the Jews in 1753, fortified by 
most interesting and exhaustive quotations from contemporary 
pamphlets, sheds illumination upon the prejudices and moving 
ideas of the average Englishman of the day; it is a scholarly 
and useful piece of work. The other essay mentioned, as far 
as the statement of facts goes, is also clear, and leaves little 
to be desired. “The War Fever of 1739” is good for the 
judicious use of contemporary pamphlets and authorities; 
but in this case the events are more generally known, 
and there is little which will prove new to the student of 
eighteenth-century history. 

We have especially picked out for attention individual 
essays in this book, in spite of the somewhat ambitious title 
which connects all together with a common aim. The fact 
is that we very much prefer Mr. Hertz when he is 
expounding facts than when he is theorising. Taken as a 
whole, the volume leaves no very clear idea of his notion 
of Imperialism in the eighteenth century. He appears 
at one time to maintain that it was simply the com- 
mercial spirit in its crudest form; but against this view he 
introduces various qualifying conditions which do not fit in 
well with it, thus sacrificing a direct issue without really 
gaining comprehensiveness. Besides, as far as he insists on 
the purely commercial aspect, his theory rather runs away 
with him in the Falkland Islands essay, for it is difficult to 
insist on this view with regard to those singularly unpro- 


ductive regions, while the comparison between the 1739 
and 1770 war scares is very forced. The former was 
primarily due, no doubt, to a desire to remove com- 
mercial restrictions and grievances. The second arose, 


not, as Mr. Hertz suggests, from anxiety for sea power, 
and for commercial aggrandisement, or from a desire to 
injure the Ministry, but because Chatham and the majority 
of the Whigs genuinely thought that the national honour was 
being sacrificed to fear of Spain. An international outrage 
had been committed upon us, and we were, on the Ministers’ 
own showing, very remiss in demanding satisfaction. Again, 
in the essay on the Russian crisis of 1791 Mr. Hertz, in spite 
of his interesting account of little-known facts, is certuinly 
not convincing in his plea that on this oceasion Pitt was right 
in advocating war, and the country wrong in resisting it. In 
other matters of judgment we should quarrel with Mr. Hertz, 
notably, for example, in some of his depreciatory remarks 
about Chatham, whom he considers less great than his son as 
a statesman. Again, his remark that laissez-faire in Imperial 
affairs lasted from 1781 to 1874 is startling, as is his dictum 
that Disraeli, his special hero, was the greatest Jew since St 
Paul. 

As pure studies of isolated incidents some of these essays 
could hardly be improved upon. But on the whole we think 
it is a pity that Mr. Hertz published them in book form, 
as we suspect that the thread of Imperialism was introduced 
subsequently to their original composition to invest them with 
an air of homogeneity. To trace out such an idea as Imperial 
sentiment it is necessary to work continuoasly over a long 
period. This task, it may be hoped, Mr. Hertz some 
day attempt. 


will 





THE QUEENS OF EGYPT.* 
Sucu a book as this must in some measure be taken on trust, 
for few know enough of the science of Egyptology to criticise 
it adequately. This, at least, is the first impression; but 
Professor Maspero, speaking with authority, expresses surprise 
that, considering the “abundance of material” for treating the 
subject, no “literary traveller,” until now, should have written 
a history of the Queens of Egypt. The remark almost 


* The Queens of Egypt. By Janet R. Buttles. With a Preface by Professor 
G. Maspero, Illustrated with 20 Full-page Plates, London; A, Coustable 
and Co, [10s, 6d, net.) 
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suggests that these ladies, the most ancient of whom lived 
and died at least four thousand years before Christ, are as 
easily to be known and written about as Queen Elizabeth or 
Queen Anne. So hopelessly deep does this make the usual 
ignorance appear, that one is relieved to find the Professor 
acknowledging, a little further on, that the task which Miss 
Buttles has so bravely undertaken “ has not been light.” 

She had, of course, great advantages. All the knowledge 
of the most skilled and careful students of Egyptian tombs 
was at her disposal; but, as Professor Maspero also observes, 
this knowledge is constantly advancing, constantly being 
corrected, and the study of it, with results satisfactory to 
the learned, means a careful patience and accuracy far 
beyond the scope of the usual “literary traveller.” He or 
she may, indeed, have the romantic imagination without which 
the life of that old world can hardly be reconstructed. But 
the necessary science is a very different thing, and the 
possession of this is what makes Miss Buttles’s work really 
admirable. With privilege and opportunity, many of us 
might “ measure the last earthly couch of Hatshopsiti, or 
handle the jewels and funeral furniture of Thiy.” It means 
more to read their history, to establish their place and exact 
rank, even the character they bore, in the successive dynasties 
that ruled Egypt, and all this with the certainty of being as 
near the actual historical truth as modern learning will 
permit, 

That wonderful art of embalming the poor perishing body, 
those coffins and tombs and statues, all the furniture and 
jewellery of the dead, the whole system meant to ensure 
immortality on earth, seemed in many cases to have fuiled in 
attaining the object aimed at. Ages ago numbers of the 
tombs were rifled; the marvel is that so many valuable relics 
have remained to be discovered in the comparatively few years 
since their study became a science. The portraits, the 
personal descriptions, the mass of detail to be found in Miss 
Buttles’s attractive book are little short of amazing; the 
extent to which this almost prehistoric history has been dis- 
interred can hardly be believed by any one who has not 
followed modern study very closely. Queens of six thousand 
years ago are here made to live again. Certainly Professor 
Maspero does not say too much when he declares that “no 
one could do more or better” with the available material. 
For, abundant as this may be, it is, of course, of so fragmentary 
a nature as to discourage any ordinary historian. 





BACK TO THE LAND* 
Ir is interesting to look at a book like A Little Land and a 
Living, but it is hardly to be expected that it should sell in 
this country. Our people do not go back to the land to grow 
sweet corn, lima beans, egg plants, peppers, and squash. Nor 
do they know much of “glade-lands,” or value greatly the 
opinion of “ Mr. John Closner, of Hidalgo, Texas,” or “ Mrs. 
P. Bailey, of California.” Works of this class from the 
other side of the Atlantic enable us to realise, however, that 
the public interest in the question of getting a living in the 
country is as great in America as here, and that this question is 
being attacked with the vigour, shrewdness, and latest methods 
characteristic of our cousins. Excellent though this book is 
in respect of the industry involved in its compilation and the 
philanthropic spirit which has inspired the author, we could 
wish that as a whole the work were quite as happy as its title. 
Mr. Bolton Hall, who called his previous book Three Acres 
and Liberty, has a genius for choosing titles attractive to the 
town-dweller. He is also able to set before the would-be 
countryman a remarkably interesting collection of the kind of 
odds and ends of information that he likes to read. But tit-bits 
literature is poor provender on which to tackle the grave 
problem of making a living in a rural district. Mr. Bolton 
Hall’s book leaves the townsman reader with an impression of 
knowing a great deal about profitable “ truck growing,” whereas 
the wholesome thing for him is to feel how little he knows. 
“ All beekeepers agree,” we read, “ that health, pleasure, and a 
comfortable living are found in intelligently raising honey 
bees.” We have yet to learn the names of half-a-dozen 
persons who have made a living out of bees exclusively. 
Again, “no matter how old or dilapidated the house, it can be 
made habitable by the expenditure of a few dollars, or a good 





* A Little Land anda Living, By Bolton Hall. New York: Arcadia Press. 





barn may be made into a house at a low cost.” This does not 
strike us as judicious. If Mr. Bolton Hall’s readers take bis 
literally—and the “ back-to-the-lander” has a way of taking 
what he reads literally—knowledge may come, but wisdom wit 
certainly linger. It is strange that a man who has written 
several books does not feel his responsibility in penning such 
a phrase as: “There is a good living in rearing animals pre. 
ferably uncommon ones.” It is taken from a chapter which 
manages to deal with snails, frogs, poultry, turtles, goats 
pheasants, dogs, foxes, bass, bees, cats, and pigeons! The 
goatkeeper is assured that he can make “a further profit 
from goat’s hair.” It is an impressive picture that of the 
city clerk turned small farmer trying to get the price of, say,a 
suit of clothes out of his goat-combings. Mr. Hall, who cays 
that “eggs a week old are quite apt to be infertile,” ought to 
know that eggs fail to hatch for other reasons than infertility, 





NOVELS. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH RM* 
THe wide and richly deserved popularity of the authors of 
this volume was illustrated not long ago in a rather curious 
manner. A French gentleman, interested in sport, asked an 
English friend for the name of a good hunting novel. “The 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” was the prompt answer, 
“An Irish Harem?” rejoined the Frenchman dubiously, “J 
did not know such a thing existed in Ireland.” The French. 
man’s blunder, however, was a mere matter of phonetics. The 
significant thing was that a book written by two Irish ladies 
should be recommended by an Englishman as giving 
a first-rate picture of the humours of the hunting-field, 
and this recommendation no doubt largely explains the 
popularity which it has achieved among English readers, 
Yet, after all, the extensive and peculiar knowledge of 
horses and hunting possessed by the late M.F.H. of the 
West Carbery Hunt and her cousin is only part, though a 
notable part, of their equipment as delineators of Irish life 
and Irish character. Just as every Bohemian is said to bea 
born fiddler, so every Irishman is a born horse-coper. He is 
many otber things as well. He “loves action and he hates 
work.” He is hospitable, courteous, litigious, but not early 
rising; he has a genius for hyperbole, euphemism, and many 
other evasive figures of speech. He is, inter alia, credited with 
obeying that peculiar version of the Ninth Commandment: 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour, but 
thou shalt bear false witness in his favour.” All these traits, 
and many others, were wonderfully and delightfully exemplified 
in the original record of Major Yeates’s experiences, and they 
are all illustrated anew in these supplementary chapters. Of 
course, they are not as good as the first batch; that is the 
inevitable law of sequels. Our old friends are all here,— 
Major Yeates and Philippa; Flurry and Sally Knox; old 
Mrs. Knox; Bernard Shute and his sister; Mrs. Cadogan 
and Slipper; and the incorrigible Maria. But they are all a 
little older. Philippa, though still devoted to the chase, has 
grown matronly, and the astute and elusive Flurry, though 
his “roving subtle eye” is “untamed by four years of 
matrimony,” bas served in the war and sits regularly on the 
Bench. The style of the authors is as incisive and racy as 
ever. No writers living are more successful in conveying the 
impression produced by listening to first-rate talk. They are 
sparing of literary adornment, but excel in terse and vivid 
description, whether of the landscape or the personal appear- 
ance of their characters. Take, for example, the picture of a 
hunting-day in mid-December :— 

“The sun pushed its way out of the grey sky, the sea was grey, 
with a broad and flashing highway to the horizon, a frayed edge 
of foam tracked the broken coast-line, seagulls screamed and 
swooped, and the grass on the summit of the cliffs was wondrous 
green.” 

Or this vignette of Mrs. Brickley, who came to sell pollock to 
Major Yeates :— 

“Her rippling grey hair gleamed like silver in the sunlight, 
her face was straight-browed and pale, her grey eyes met mine 
with respectful self-possession. She might have been Deborah 
the prophetess or the Mother of the Graccbi; as a matter of fact 
I recognised her as a certain Mrs. Honora Brickley, mother of 





* Further Experiences of an Irish RM, By E,. @ Somerville and Martin 
Ross. With 35 Illustrations by E, @, Somerville. London: Longmans a0 
Co. [6s.] 
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resent kitchenmaid, a lady whom, not six months before, I 
had fined in @ matter of trespass and assault.” 
Bat it is in their dialogue that the authors chiefly excel, above 
all in reproducing the characteristic turn of phrase and 
intrepid imagery of the Irish peasant. Instances of this gift 
are to be found on every page; we need only give the passage 
in which Mrs. Brickley accounts for the damaged condition 
of her wares :— } 

«Only for the luck of God being on me they’d have left meself 
» betther than they left the fish!’ continued Mrs. Brickley. 
on Honour didn’t hear what work was in it on Hare Island 
Strand last night ? Thim Keohanes had the wooden leg pulled 
hom undher me husband with the len'th o’ fightin’! Oh! 
Thim’s outlawed altogether, and the faymales is as manly as the 
men! Sure the polis theirselves does be in dhread of thim 
women! The day-and-night-screeching porpoises!’ Seven years 
of Resident Magistracy had bestowed upon me some superficial 
knowledge of whither all this tended. I rose from the steps, with 
the stereotyped statement that if there was to be a case in court 
[could not listen to it beforehand. I then closed the hall door, 
not, however, before Mrs. Brickley had assured me that I was the 
only gentleman, next to the Lord Almighty, in whom she had 
any confidence.” 

There is nothing so deliriously amusing as the second-hand 
report of the race meeting in the earlier volume; but tried by 
any other standard save their own, the authors have done 
brilliantly, and had this been their first attempt to depict 
the lighter side of Irish country life, it would bave been 
greeted as a masterpiece. We have spoken of the old friends 
who reappear in these pages, but may note amongst the 
new characters the aptly named family of the McRorys, a 
type of noisy parvenu well summed up in the following 
appreciation :— 

“Whenever I saw an unknown young man buying cigarettes at 
Mr. Dannaher’s in Skebawn, I was informed that it was one of 
the young McRorys, a medical student and ‘a bit of a lad, but 
nothing at all to the next youngest.’ The Misses McRory were 
only occasionally viewed, whirling in large companies on glitter- 
ing bicycles, and the legend respectfully rau that they had forty 
blouses apiece. Perhaps the most definite information about 
them was supplied by our cook, Mrs. Cadogan, who assured 
Philippa that Wild Pigs in America wouldn’t be worse treated 
than what Mrs. McRory treated her servants.” 

In fine, this is a book which needs no recommendation. Nine 
years have elapsed since the publication of the first volume of 
“Experiences” revealed in its joint authors the wittiest and 
most entertaining of living Irishwomen. Having acted on the 
Horatian precept, they certainly cannot be accused of undue 
precipitancy in yielding to persistent demands for a further 
instalment. To their credit be it noted that they still 
preserve their political detachment. The Irish-speaking 
movement, however, furnishes them with materials for an 
admirably humorous satire on some vulnerable aspects of the 


Celtic renaissance. 





A Pawn in the Game. By W. H. Fitchett. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—Dr. Fitchett shows himself at his best,as might be 
expected, in narrative, and especially when the narrative is 
historical. The scenes in Egypt, the life of the hero among the 
Bedouin, the march of Baird with his Indian troops, and the 
fate of the French army are drawn with much spirit, with 
touches that show a keen eye for the picturesque. In the study 
of character Dr. Fitchett is not so much at home. The hero is 
somewhat of the “gift-book” type, the marvellous young men 
whom nothing daunts or conquers; and we do not seem to know 
much about the heroine except that she is very beautiful and 
very good. There is no subtlety in the drawing, but then there 
is nothing unpleasant or unclean, and after much experience of 
the fiction of to-day we have enjoyed the contrast. Here, again, 
Dr. Fitchett succeeds best with his historical characters. His 
Napoleon, whom we see first as the butt of his fellow-students 
and last in all the splendour of First Consul, is a fine study, 

The Harvest Moon. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.) 
—Mr. Fletcher does not quite convince us that a man could be so 
weak—especially if he were of an amiable disposition—as to 
behave as badly as the gentleman who passes himself off to 
the heroine of this book as Adrian Darrell. Granted, however, 
that Darrell would have vanished in the manner stated, the 
account of the heroine’s subsequent conduct and life at Bruges 
is decidedly interesting. Indeed, the best part of the novel is 
the scenes which pass at Bruges and the descriptions of that 
delightful city. The death of Linda’s boy, Pietje, seems a 
piece of entirely needless cruelty on the part of the author, the 
boy being a most attractive figure, though too precocious for his 
years. The book is pleasant reading, and the figure of the 
heroine ell drawn. 








READABLE Nove.ts.—Golden Threads. By Ernst Zahn. Trans- 
lated from the German by Muriel R. Trollope. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—A good story of life in a little Alpine community.—— 
My Lost Self. By Arthur Marchmont. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)— 
The tale of life among Italian brigands interests us much. But 
we are not impressed by the improbable introduction.——The 
Heart of the Peasant, and other Stories. By the Hon. Georgina 
O’Brien. (Sisley’s. 6s.)—There is undoubted power in these 
stories. But why “pile up the agony ” in such fashion ? 





—— 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 





reserved jor veview in other forms. ] 





In the “Century Bible”—General Editor, Walter F. Adeney, 
D.D.—we have Exodus, Edited by W. H. Bennett, D.D. (T. Cc. 
and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d.) Professor Bennett is well known as an 
enlightened and moderate critic, and this little volume fully 
bears out his reputation. Exodus presents perhaps the most 
difficult problem that the Biblical critic has to deal with. To 
excise from Hebrew literature all that concerns the oppression in 
Egypt and the deliverance would be little less than destructive. 
And yet the story as it stands, the emigration of some three 
million persons, is simply impossible. ‘That there were Hebrews 
dwelling in Egypt at some time between 1500 and 1200 B.C. is 
likely enough; but that there were kindred tribes in other 
regions, possibly in Canaan itself, at the same time, and that the 
historical nation represented a coalition, is a probable theory. 
Dr. Bennett weighs the evidence fairly and, confused as it 
introduction, in which this is done, 
is an excellent piece of work. ‘The continuous annotation 
which follows is all that could be The text, in 
which the Revised Version is followed, is divided into sections 
by the letters “J,” “E,” and “P,” signifying respectively the 
Jchovistic, Elohistic, and Priestly documents. On the much- 
disputed question how far these sources are really distinguishable 


is, very carefully. The 


desired. 


Professor Bennett expresses himself with caution. He allows 
that “J ”and“E” are sometimes undistinguishable, while “ P ” 
can commonly be discerned without difficulty. Other symbols 
are used, as “S” for later additions to the Priestly document. 
These will be found on pp. 29-30. It is quite possible that some 
readers will think that Dr. Bennett’s criticism goes too far; but 
all will recognise his desire to deal fairly with his subject. 
We must be content with the briefest notice of a little volume 
which deals with a kindred subject, The Religion of Israel, by 
Professor A. S. Peake, D.D. (same publishers, 6d. net). The 
writer introduces us to many questions of the gravest kind, while 





he reviews in rapid succession the various stages in the religious 
development of the Hebrew people, as indicated by its literature, 
the law, the early history, the prophets pre-exilic and post- 
exilic, and the Wisdom Books. We acknowledge the great ability 
which Dr. Peake brings to his work, and are in general sympathy 
with him. Now and then we differ. Must the “redeeming” 
passages in Ecclesiastes have been interpolations? Surely the 
phenomenon of the pessimist or sceptic who clings, illogically it 
may be, to his conception of duty founded on theistic belief is 
not impossible. 


The Spiritual Ascent. (Burns and Oates. 2s. 6d. net.)—This 
is a devotional treatise by Gerard of Zutphen, one of the brethren 
of Deventer, and showing very much the same characteristics as 
are to be seen in the “ De Imitatione.” A brief Life of the author 
by Thomas A Kempis is prefixed. We cannot help thinking that 
there is something inhuman about the picture which is drawn of 
this eminent saint. That he died in his thirty-first year, 
evidently from habitual neglect of his health, is possibly a merit. 

3ut what are we to say of this?—“ When he went across to the 

church he passed through the streets as if without noticing men: 
and being asked if he were not hindered by the worldlings that 
went by, he answered, ‘I think it is a herd of swine that passeth 
me in the road: what is it to me if they have the upright 
posture of men?’” Compare this attitude with that of Jesus: 
“But when He saw the multitudes, He was moved with 
compassion on them.” 


The Letters of Cortes to Charles V. Translated and Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Francis Augustus MacNutt. 2 vols. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 42s. net.) —These letters cover the period 
from 1519 to 1526, and contain the narrative of his doings which 
Fernando Cortes submitted to his Sovereign. Obviously they 
are an authority of the first class. We may not accept all 
the statements which they contain. Mr. MacNutt expresses 
emphatically his disbelief in Cortes’s story of the death of Monte- 
zuma, as caused by a blow from a stone, hurled by some Mexican 
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infuriated by the national disgrace. Cortes could act wholly 
without scruple when policy seemed to demand it, and Monte- 
zuma was certainly an encumbrance. On the whole, however, we 
They are at least as 
candid as the Commentaries of Caesar, to which we would 
naturally compare them. ‘The first letter, written in the name of 
the Judiciary and municipal authorities of Vera Cruz, bears date 


may accept the letters as trustworthy. 


July 10th, 1519. It was long supposed to be lost, but a duplicate 
was discovered by Dr. Robertson (whether it is identical with the 
letters actually sent by Cortes is doubtful; but the two were 
intended to be mutually corroborative). Its contents are 
interesting, but not of the first importance. One of the principal 
objects contemplated was to discredit Cortes’s enemy, Velasquez. 
The Spanish dealings with the Indians are not a little suggestive 
of the history of the Congo Free State, only the European 
Concert has taken the place of the Pope, not much to the 
advantage, as far as can be seen, of humanity and justice. The 
story of the conquest of Mexico is told in the letters that follow. 
The second, third, and fourth have always been known ; the fifth 
was discovered by Robertson. The substance of their contents 
has long since become common property ; but it is no small service 
that the editor has rendered to students of history by bringing 
them together for the first time in an English form. 


The Romance of Northwmberland. By A. G. Bradley. (Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bradley treats a subject full of 
interest of many kinds with his accustomed skill. He begins by 
claiming for Northumberland its proper place, vindicating, by the 
way, for Newcastle the old ditty of “Weel may the Keel Row,” 
which, as he says, “some Scottish collectors have had the hardi- 
hood to include among their national airs.” A “keel,” it seems, 
is a local term for a coal barge,a part for the whole, much as 
carina in Latin. The first chapter is given to Alnwick and to the 
Percys, a house which has a relation to the county which can 
scarcely be matched elsewhere. Theirs is a great story, with the 
fight at Neville’s Cross perhaps the most conspicuous thing in it. 
Imagine the four divisions of the English army led by the two 
Archbishops and the Bishops of Durham and Carlisle! With 
Alnwick and its castle, Warkworth, another famous seat of the 
Percys, is joined. Thence we pass to Embleton and the 
Northern sea-coast, and thence again to various places 
inland, to Chillingham, with its famous herd of wild cattle, 
a very honourable possession (the cows, we are told, hide 
their calves, just as they do in the Australian bush), but 
entailing, it would seem, no little trouble. After this come 
Bamburgh and Holy Island with their very different associations. 
The mere juxtaposition of these names to any ono who has but a 
moderate acquaintance with history, secular and ecclesiastical, is 
most suggestive. Bamburgh suggests Lord Crewe, a somewhat 
worldly prelate, whose memory, however, flourishes in the 
University of Oxford, and Holy Island St. Aidan and St. 
Cuthbert, with another name, canonised in a different way, Grace 
Darling. She was the daughter of the keeper of Longstone Light- 
house, and with her father rescued some of the crew and the 
passengers of the ‘Forfarshire’ in a storm so fierce that the 
Sunderland lifeboat could not complete its crew. She was a girl 
of twenty, and she died of consumption five years later. In the 
next chapter we come to Berwick-on-T weed, and in the next to 
Hexham, and not long after to the Roman Wall, certainly the 
most impressive monument that exists of the Roman rule in 
Britain. Mr. Bradley has a very interesting and informing 
chapter on the Wall. A very remarkable confirmation of one of 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce’s statements about the Wall is given on 
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Bengali supporters would lose all that they have,” But for 
protection, they would go down in a moment before the fighting 
races. “ British Guiana” is another subject which, though littie 
out of our usual range of observation, is of no sr 


mall im rtance 
We cannot do more than mention Lord Curzon’s oney <n? 
T'wo Empires.” 





A Short History of Greece. By Walter S. Hett, (Methuen and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—This book, which certainly has the merit of givie 
much in a small space and at a small price, may fairly claim 
a place among historical manuals. The account of Aegean 
civilisation is good: in dealing with the Homeric question Mr 
Hett holds to the “one poet” theory, but puts him, we think, too 
late. Surely he must have lived in the Bronze Age. The theory 
of Marathon is probable,—one section of the Persian army, in. 
cluding the cavalry, was kept on board in order to co-operate with 
the discontented party in Athens; the numbers of the forces of 
Xerxes are well accounted for,—there were thirty &pyovres, but each 
had ten thousand men under his command, not sixty thousand as 
Herodotus supposed. Of course there are many omissions,—hoy 
could it be otherwise when there is a limit of a little over three 
hundred pages? Phocion, for instance, might fairly elaim more 
space than the bare mention of the fact that he “foughta doubtfy 
engagement at Tamynae,” in Euboea. But the Short History is a 
distinctly successful effort to give muliwm in parvo. 


Students’ Life and Work in the University of Cambridge, By 
Karl Breul, Litt.D. (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 1s, net. )— 
Dr. Breul sketches in a graphic way the life of a Cambridge under. 
graduate, its sportive and its serious side; tells us what he reads 
how he amuses himself, how he talks, and even what it costs hin 
to live while he is thus using, or, it may be, misusing, his time. He 
is always friendly and appreciative. The outside beauties of the 
place, its ways and customs, the status pupillaris among them, 
a thing which is best seen at the two old English Universities, 
all these are described in a very effective manner, (It may be 
explained that the lectures were delivered to audiences of 
“ Extension” students.) Would it not be possible to put together 
in a volume similar sketches of University life in the Scottish, 
German, and other European Universities ? 


Cruikshank. By W.H. Chesson. (Duckworth and Co. 2s.and 
2s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of “The Popular Library of Art.” 
As to the illustrations there can be no doubt. There are more 
than fifty of them, and they represent Cruikshank’s career very 
completely. He was born in 1792, and he lived down to 1878 








pp. 228-29. Thus we are conducted from place to place, finishing 
with Flodden. A better tour and a better guide we could not 
have. 


Royal Colonial Institute: Proceedings 1907-98. Edited by the 
(Northumberland Avenue, W.C.)—We need hardly 
say that this volume is, as usual, interesting from beginning to 
end. Sir Alfred Sharpe’s valuable paper on “ Nyasaland” begins 
with some curious details about the Central African lakes. In 
1906 Lake Nyasa ceased to discharge water into the Shiré. After 
the rains this river actually flowed into the lake instead of out of 
it. Economic conditions dependent on watercourses so variable 


Secretary. 


must be unstable. Tanganyika similarly has now no outlet. The 
country seems to be prosperous, and Sir Alfred Sharpe pays a 
tribute of acknowledgment to the missionary societies which work 
there. Cotton-grow 
wel] worth study. The same may be said with even more 
emphasis of Mr. 8. 8. Thorburn’s “ Education and Good Citizen- 
ship in India.” 


ing in Nigeria is the subject of another paper 


“To my thinking the weakest point in the whole 
agitation is the fact that under any form of what is called 
‘government by the people for the people,’ the strongest would 





come out top, in which case our Congress friends and their 





His artistic life covered the period of seventy-six years, There is 
a drawing done in his eighth year, and another which dates from 
his eighty-third. This can be matched in the history of art, but 
not in many cases. Mr. Chesson shows that he appreciates the 
artist, sees his merits, and is aware of his limitations. But we 
have found the style in which he sets forth his knowledge dis- 
tinctly fatiguing. Why cannot he say what he means without 
using these tours de force? Why, for instance, say: “A wretch 
writhes on four pikes which take his weight and take it back ia 
torture”? It is not difficult to imagine that to wxite such thing 
gives a certain pleasure,—but to read them! 


Income Tax Accounts and How to Prepare Them. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 2s.)—This book contains directions for the 
preparation of Income-tax returns, the most important details 
being naturally what deductions may and what may not be made 
when the net amount has to be calculated from the gross profits 
The directions refer to commercial occupations, Literary incomes 
might have had a few paragraphs. A merchant who lives in the 
country cannot charge the cost of his season ticket. How about 
the author who has to consult books accessible only in town? 
Can he deduct for increase of rental owing to the necessity of 
having a study? Possibly not, if he ever smokes a pipe in the 
‘The Income-tax Acts are uot perfect, and probably never 
could be made so. Here is a hard case. A earns £2,000 and 
pays, at the rate of 9d. £75; B earns the same, but having 
£100 settled on him, pays £105. Here is another. A news- 
paper which we will call X has been turned into a company; it 
pays at the rate of a shilling; another, called Y, has not been so 
converted, and pays at the rate of ninepence. 


room. 


Messrs. E. Smith and Son have sent us their Tape Indicate: 
Map of London. This is a most ingenious contrivance. The 
method used in atlases for indicating the position of the places 
given in the index is used with a difference. The whole area 
of London is divided into squares. Round the margin is a set of 
numbers, 1-117. These are marked “M,” this symbol standing 
for “map.” ‘To one side of the map is attached a tape, the 
“indicator,” divided into numbers 1-75. The symbol of these 
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ng for “tape.” Then there is an index containing 
a names of streets, squares, churches, places of 

tertainment, &c. You look out the name wanted, and find two 
poner opposite it, the first the “map,” the second the “tape” 
. ber. “British Museum: Antiquities” may be taken as an 
en _ The numbers are 48:37. You stretch the tape to 48 
pwn margin and then turn to 37 on the tape and find the spot. 
We may give the caution that the map must be stretched out on 
, table without anything to interfere with the level. Obviously 
a little disarrangement will make a discrepancy in the result. 
It may be added that in the case of museums, <c., the times 
and terms of admission are given.——-We may mention at the 
game time, in the series of “ Homeland Handy Guides” (F’. Warne 
and Co, 6d. each), Walton-on-the-Naze and Rye (Sussex). 


is “T,” standi 
sever’ thousan 





Historical Table, 4000 B.C.—1900 A.D. By Lady Louise Loder. 
(West, Newman, and Co. 10s. 6d.; 12s.; 53. unmounted.)—This 
chart measures, we may say, eight and three-quarter feet by two 
and a quarter. Each century has a column allotted to it, the 
eighteenth, however, having two, and the nineteenth three. The 
work, as far as we have been able to examine it, seems to be well 
done. Affixed to the wall of a schoolroom or lecture-room, it 
should be useful as giving a great mass of information in an 


easily accessible form. 
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Regent St. London ADAPTED 


(For Publications of the Week, see p. 376.) 





REPRODUCED a 
m 
ANCIENT SEND FoR HANDSOME 
and 
SPANISH containing 40 Coloured ORIGINAL 
ponrucuess Illustrations, post-free UPHOLSTERY 
DESIGNS From 7/lla yard. Patterns free FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET. W. 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


To begin with a “Gunn” ig well begun! 


Give your books a proper home—put them in a “ Gunn” Sectional 

Bookcase, where they will be easily accessible, and protected 

from dust by the sliding glass doors. The “Gunn” is built 

up in sections—one at a time—grows with your library. When 

purchasing a Sectional Bookcase make certain it is the “ Gunn.” 
Don’t be put off with inferior makes. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, for full Particulars 
and Prices—sent post-free on Applicaticn. 








WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


INSURANCE | THE WORLD. 
COMPANY, LTD. Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE, LIFE. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 

ACCIDENT. 


BURGLARY. 








| TOTAL FUNDS - ~- £14,298,499. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT On Net a be , —_—— 


Assurances. 
INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 
ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 











INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009. Claims paid, £5,400,000., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





ALLIANGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 
Gnetenen: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistanta, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disoase. 
Third Party Rieke. 
Burgtary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE LIN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3isr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Ageuts. 


branches of Insurance :— 


ROYAL EXCHANGE i 
(12) ASSURANCE. 


Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
LIFE. SEA. 

ANNUITIES. 

ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


FIRE. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH I8 IMPAIRED, 
The Hineeietien is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 

TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information ee be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


TREDEGAR & CO. 





ELECTRICITY. 
25 LAMPS EACH OF 16 CANDLE-POWER, FOR 1d. PER HOUR. 
COMPLETE COUNTRY-HOUSE INSTALLATIONS 


FITTINGS, TELEPHONES, RADIATORS, &o. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 





Write for Booklet Z. 
39 VICTORIA STeeeae#yq, 


Telephone: 5907 Westminster. 
And at St. Albans. 


HAN D LOoOOwm™mM 
TABLE DAMASK 


Renowned for its longevity 


s.w. 


In beautiful old XVIII. century designs 


Samples & Price Lists free 


HAM™MPTON S 


Proprietors of Jas. Coulson & Co., 
Lisburn, Ireland 


PALL MALL, LONDON 
NExT NATIONAL GALLERY 
= See 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
wpon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, dwt 


te the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellingluw Street, Strand, WLC. 
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————_s>——_—_ 
Adler (E. N.), Auto De Fé and Jew, 8V0 ..........ccceeeeeeeeees (H. Frowde) net 5/0 
Bate (F.), The Declaration of Indulgence, 1672, 8vo .......... (Constable) net 6/0 
Baughan (B. E.), Shingle-Short, and other Verses...(Whitcombe & Tombs) 5/0 
Bazin (R.), By Faith Alone, Cr 8V0...........c0:scssesessecereeeeeee ceereeeneeee (Nash) 6/0 
Borchers (W.), Electric Furnaces, 8V0.................-.++ (Longmans) net 7/6 
Bovill (W. B. F.), Hungary and the Hungarians, 8vo (Methuen) net 7/6 
Brunker (H. M, E.), Grant and Lee in Virginia, May and June. 1864, cr 8vo 
(F. Groom) net 3/0 
Bullen (F. T.), The Seed of the Righteous, cr 8V0 .....66:. 00000 (BR. Culley) 5/0 
Bullen (F. T.), Young Nemesis, cr 8vo ............. ...(Nisbet) 6/0 
Chamberlain 6J.). The Kingdom in India, cr 8vo ......... evell) net 5/0 
Chancellor (E. C.), Wanderings in Piccadilly, Mayfair, Pall Mall, 

CE BVO ...cccccccsccccescrsssccssercccccce voscees see eeesees sossececcenen ees (Alston Rivers) net 2/6 
Chesterton (G. K.), All Things Considered, 12mo................000008 ethuen) 5/0 
Church (A. J.), The Children’s neid, cr 8vo.... ..... (Seeley) 5/0 
Cope (H. F.), Levels of Living, er 8vo ........... Revell) net 3/0 
Cotes (Mrs. E.), Cousin Cinderella, cr 8vo....... -.-(Methuen) 6/0 
Coulton (G, G.), Chaucer and his England, 8v .(Methuen) net I /6 
Craig (R. S.), The Making of Carlyle, 8vo ... ...(Nash) net 10/6 
Crawford (V. M.), Ideals of Charity, cr 8V0............ccc0cccecee seven (Sands) net 2/6 
Dawson (W. J.), A Soldier of the Future, cr 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Dewett (M.), Feet of Wool, cr 8v0 2.0.0.0... 6.0.0.0 cece sins (Century Press) 6/0 
England (P.), The Desert, and other Poems, cr 8vo (PF. Griffiths) net 3/6 
Fell (E. F. B.), The Foundations of Liberty, er 8vo............. (Methuen) net 5/0 
Frenssen (G.), Peter Moor's Journey to South-West Africa(Constable) net 4/6 
Galion (T.), The Lackey and the Lady, cr 8V0 .............cceseeeeee (Constable) 6/0 
Gilliat (EK.), Heroes of ae whe Crusades, cr 8vo sseeee os (Meeley) 5/0 
Gordon (L. D.), Home Life in Italy, 8v0 .......++..... -+-(Methuen) net 10/6 
Green (E, E.), Hilary Quest, cr 8vo...... Sddeeteensccee connsasconscasnesensoned (3.8.U.) 5/0 
Green (E, E.), Stepsister Stella, cr 8V0.............000 00000: sosereesescsseQ ee) 8/6 
Greenhough (J. G.), Christian Festivals and Anniversaries, cr 8vo 

(J. Robinson) net 3 
Grier (S. C.), The Heritage, cr 870 .............cceeceececeeeseeeees (W. Blackwood) 6 
Grimm (A.), A Bachelor's Love Story, cr 8 (Greening) 6 
Guthrie (R.), A Son of Silence, cr 8vo.................. ...(R, Culley) 3 
Gwennet (W. G.), Hows and Whys of Nursery Rhy Vard& Lock) 2 
Hardy (B. C.), The Princesse de Lamballe, 8vo .............0+ (Constable) net 12 


Hart (H. M.), The of Hosea, and other Sermons (Skeffington) net 


Haynes (R.) and Rose (D.), Little Miss Quixote, cr 8vo..........( Longmans) 
Hewlett (M.), Halfway House, cr 8V0 .............cccececeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 
Hill (H.), The Hate of Man, cr 8vo ....... -seveeee(Cassell) 


~ 


Hind (A. M.), A Short History of Engraving and Etching (Constable) net 
Hogan (A. E.), Government of the United Kingdom, cr 8vo _.........(Clive) 
Hope (A.), The Great Miss Driver, cr 8V0...............cceeeeceeee see eee (Methuen) 
Howe (L.), The Muscles of the Eyo, Vol. IL., roy 8vo . .(Putnam) net 
James (A.), Where the Apple Reddens, cr 8V0 ..............0000.++ (F. Griffiths) 
Legendary Ballads from Percy's Reliques, roy 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Lowndes (Mrs. B.), The Uttermost Farthing, 12mo ............. (Heinemann) 
Marcia in Germany, cr8vo . 
Marston (E.), Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Maude (A.), Life of Tolstoy : First Fifty Years, 8vo (Constable) net 
Meinertzhagen (G.), From Plonghshare to Parliament, 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Milman (L.), Sir Christopher Wren, 8vo ..................00005 (Duckworth) net 
Modern Classical Philosophers: Selections, 8vo . «sss... (Constable) net 
Moore (D.), A Plucky School Girl, er 8vo (Nisbet) 
Noyes (A.), Drake: an English Epic, Books IV.-X1I. (W. Blackwood) net 
Offord (K. M.), Jerry McAulay, an Apostle to the Lost, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 
Owen (C. H.), The Justice of the Mexican War, cr 8vo .........(Putnam) net 
Parker (E. H.), Ancient China Simplified, Svo.. ...(Chapman & Hall) net 
Paternoster (G. S.), The Hand of the Spoiler, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Potten (H. T.), The Strife for Religious Liberty as Illustrated in the 





penuh (Heinemann) 


~ 


~ 





~~ 
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History of See poy ray EE (Samurai Press) net 6/0 
(M.), Flower of the Dusk. cr 8vo.... cesesesesceeeee(Putpam) 6/0 
Reeks (M.), Hints for Crystal Drawing, §vo ........ ...(Longmans) net 3/6 


Reich (E.), Handbook of Geography, Vol. L., 4to. ..Duckworth) net 7/6 
Richardson (W.), 4 Mariner of England, 8vo.................... (J. Murray) net 
Ridge (W. P.), Sixty-nine Birnam Road, cr 8vo.......( Hodder & Stoughton) 
Roberts (R. E.), The Church of England, er 8vo...............(F. Griffiths) net 
Robertson (A. T.), Epochs in the Life of Jesus (Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 
Romer (C. F.) and Mainwaring (A. E.), The Second Battalion Royal Dublin 





Fusiliers iv the South African War, 8vo............. (A. L. Humphreys) net 6/6 
Sheepshanks (J.), The Pastor and his Parish, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Smith (A.), General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges, 8vo...... (Bell) net 6/6 
Smith (S. K.), The Tramping Methodist, cr 8VO 2.0... ...ccceccccceeceeeees (Bell) 60 
Spielmann (Mrs. M. H.), Margery Redford and her Friends, 8vo 

(Chatto & Windus) net 5/0 
Stuart (H. L.) Weeping Cross, cr 8V0...........c.ccceseceeeees (Chatto & Windus) 60 
That Master of Ours, by the Author of “ Dorrincourt,” cr 8vo......(Nisbet) 5/0 
RNREY Git, Tals SIOND, GIP UD coceccccecesesecenecesece sez psvceczesescceed (Methuen) 60 
Tresnhar (J.), Tie Taint, CF OVO .....ceccs cercescescccssscosscnccacosccccccscees (COMGE) S/O 
Walsh (M.), Stories, Lyrics, and Legends of the West Country (Simpkin) 3/6 
Ward (Mrs. H.), Diana Mallory, cr 8¥0 ..........ccccceeceee ses ees (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Wardell (BR. J.), Permanent Elements in Christian Theology (R. Culley) net 3/6 
Warden (F.), Rogues Fall Out, er 8V0 ................ccceeeeeeee--( Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Whitley (W. T.), Missionary Achievement, 8vo......... (Morgan & Scott) net 3/6 
Whyte (A.), Bunyan Characters, Fourth Series, cr 8vo ............(Oliphant) 2/6 
Wilson (R.), The Book of the Sirens, 12mo ........................(Greening) net 2/6 
Wintergreen (J.), Two ina Flat, cr 8v0.......... cccceee (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ULWICH, with its renowned educational facilities and 
excellent train service to City and Victoria. Charming detached 
FAMILY RESIDENCE in high and healthy position, close to College, Girls’ 
High School, and station. Six bedrooms, bath (b. and c.), and 3 excellent 
reception-rooms; beautiful secluded garden. Thoroughly decorated to 
tenant’s taste for September quarter. Rent only #£65.—Apply for full 
rticulars and photo. from Messrs. MARTEN and CARNABY, Dulwich 
tation, S.E. Telephone: Sydenhum 430. 


LASSIO.—TO LET, FURNISHED, Sunny VILLA. 

Terraced gardens; beautiful view. Moderate rent. Four bedrooms, 

three sitting-rooms. Switable for small family.—Apply PROPRIETOR, 12 
More's Garden, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED at once, MISTRESS with thorough knowledge of French 
Language and Literature. Salary from £120, according to qualifications and 
experience.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED. Must be 
under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages is 
indispensable.—Apply by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, 
education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire 
Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Ltd., 11 Lombard Street, E.C. 


ENTLEMAN _ (University Education preferred) 
WANTED as SECRETARY to NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. Previous C.O.S. training and experience 
essential.—Apply, stating salary, to the CHABRMAN, 55 Pilgrim Street 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 








SASSSAGASASSSASSSSSSSSSAZSSESSSS 





'OUNTY OF LONDoO® 


‘the LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL REQUIRES 
PERSONS competent to DEVELOP and CO-ORDIN Seo a 
CHILDREN’S CARE COMMITTEES responsible for the selection and fe . 
of necessitous children in districts throughout London, Applicants aed 
have had considerable experience in social work, with ial ref 
=. and should possess Organising ability. erence to 
e persons appointed will be required to give thei ‘ 
duties of the office. . . Sive their whole time to the 
The appointments will be of a temporary nature, and f : 
Ist October, 1908, to 30th September, 1909, and the salary will teat 4 
a should be made on the official form, to be obtained 
app ication from the Executive Officer, L.C.C. Education Offices, Vj Upou 
mag aT ng Ayn os they must be returned not later than i 
on Friday, 18th September, 1908, accompanied by copi 
three testimonials Pt recent date. “4 7 copies cf net fener than 
All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ Proyigj » 
and a stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed. rovision of Meals, 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment, 
ut S. i. COMME, 
erk of the London C ancil 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., a 
29th August, 1908. 


e ee | 

ISS OCTAVIA HILL is REQUIRING a LADY to 
assist her, five days weekly, in SECRETARIAL WORK 

ACCOUNTS in connection with her management of Houses for Work 

People. Must be resident iu London.—Address by letter oauly to 190 Mary 

lebone Road, London, stating age, experience, qualifications, aud references r 


YOUNG LADY, aged 18, height 5 ft. 6 in.. educated at 

the Croydon High School, DESIRES a POST in a SCHOOL, preferabl 
in Middlesex or Surrey, where she would relieve the Head-Mistregs of cm, 
household cares, fill the post of amanuensis, and coach the girls in school 
games; she is capable, responsible, writes a good hand, has had a year's 
training in domestic economy, and has coached school teams.—App] 
“W. M.,” S. Andrew’s Vicarage, Croydon. PY, 


+ . ° re a’ eeeeee 

{ERMAN GOVERNESS, Certificated (German State 

Exams.) in Pedagogics, German, French (excellent), and Fnglish 

lived eighteen months in France, musical aud of good family, aged 23° 

SEEKS POSITION in ENGLISH SCHOOL or PRIVATE FAMILY— 

Apply, Friulein FRIDA ROSENMUND, Bonn, Roonstrasse 10. English 
reference: J. A, Harrison, Lindsey Bank House, Sleaford. 








rI\HE REV. W. M. L. EVANS, B.A., Trin. Coll. Gan- 

bridge, and Leeds Cleray School, would be glad to READ with a few 
GENTLEMEN PREPARING for HOLY ORDERS. Beautiful country 
home on western slope of Lincolnshire Wolds.—The Rectory, Saxby-all- 
Saints, near Barton-upon-Humber. 


yg yg ote limited number of PREMIUM 
4 PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic:1 Training in Electrica) 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborouch. 








r\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K Y NOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
{\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
-4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured, 
—Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


8 ddd O F LONDON, 
TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C, 
Principal—JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., 
Professor of Education iu the University of London, 
Vice-Principals— 
T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc.; Miss MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A. 











The Secondary Department of the College is open to Men and Women who 

»ssess a degree or its equivalent, aud desire either to prepare for the 
Galvensitg of London Diploma in the Theory and Practice of Education, or to 
make any Special Study of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education. 

The London County Council is | po area under certair conditions, to grant 
free places to a limited number of Students. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on SATURDAY, 26th September, 1908. 

For Prospectus and forms of application, apply to ‘the EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, Education Offices, Victoria — 1. 


. OMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
ie 19th August, 1908, leh _ 
| | eameeatenenees AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 





Visitor _... eve 
Visiting Examiner W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc, 
Principal .. GRANVILLE BANTOCE, 
SESSION 1908-1909. 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 2ist to 


December 19th), WINTER TERM (January 18th to April 3rd), SUMMEB 
TERM (April 19th to June 26th). 

Instruction im all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts aud Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 








UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. - m 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. : 
A large additional house will be opened in October, 1908, at ** The Oaks,” 
Fallowfield. Fees, 36 to 50 guineas for the Session. One or two small 


| Bursaries will be awarded for next session.—Applications, with qualifications 








and testimonials, to the WARDEN (Miss Ph. Sheavyn, D.Lit.), Ashburne 


House. 

ESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
18 ENDSLEIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. “ 

Established and Conducted by Members of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 
Near University and Bedford Colleges, Slade School of Art, School of 
Medicine for Women, and British Museum.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, ’ 
TEW HALL. — RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS of Music, Art, Literature, &., 19 and 21 Lexham 
Gardens, W. Principal, Miss RANSOM. Charges from 18 to 30 guineas per 








term of twelve weeks. ‘I'wenty-five students received. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
F. MARRIOTT, A.BRC.A., ~~ —y~ - 
PEED, Portrait Painting and Figure Composition. 
HAROUTLIVAN, A.R.W.S., Book Illustration. 
TLBERT TOFT, Hon. A.RC.A.. S.B.S., Modelling from Life. 
WwW. LEE HANKEY, Etching and Aquatict. — 
w. AMOR FENN, Design and Book Illustration. 
PERCY BUCKMAN, Life, Avtique, and Painting. 
FREDERICK HALNON, 8.B.S., Modelling (Life and Antique). 
F. JOHN SEDGEWICK, Jewellery and Enamelliug. 
4 y and Evening Classes for ane Loa on 
S NOW OCCUPIES NEW AND G r ENLARG 
Tals eee STUDIOS, 
Full perticulars of the School will be sent on application to the WARDEN, 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. slr Hist” i 








ys MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requirements, 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M_D., 
F.RC.P., the Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to Fees, &c., and also of 
the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 


Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £860. 


Ki* G'S COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





The General Education at King’s College, London, is conducted in several 
distinct but connected Faculties and Departments, viz. : 
1. THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
(1) Morning Course. (2) Eveninz Course. 
2, THE FACULTY OF ARTS (including (1) General Literature, Secondary 
Teachers’ Training Course, Day Training College, and Oriental Studies ; 
(2) The Department of Architecture; (3) Division of Laws). Day and 
Evening Classes. 
3. The FACULTY OF SCIENCE. (1) Natural Science Division (Day an! 
Evening Classes); (2) Medical Division (Preliminary and Intermediate 
Studies); (3) Department of Bacteriology; (4) Department of Publix 
Health. 
THE FACULTY OF ENGINEERING (including Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Civil Engineering). Day and Evening Classes. 
THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (Advanced Medical Studies at King's 
College Hospital) 
5. THE WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT (at 18 Kensington Square). 
. KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Wimbledon Common). 
THE CIVLL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
(1) Evening Classes fur tive Civil Service. 
(2) Day Classes for Female Appointments in G.P.O. 
STRAND SCHOOL, suitable for Commerce, the Professions, and the Civil 
Service. 
A separate Prospectus is prepared for each of these Faculties and Depart 
ments, and will be forwarded on application to 
The SECRETARY, 
King's College, Strand, W.C. 


fp ef ee HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(University of London).—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 
ou OCTOBER Ist. The Hospital is most conveniently situated, being 
immediately opposite Westminster Abbey. Unique facilities for Clinical 
Study. Unrivalled opportunities for obtaining Resident Appointments. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £383 10s. will be competed for 
on September 22nd to 24th. Fees for the London University Curriculum, 
130 guineas, For the curriculum of the Conjoint Examining Board, 120 guineas. 
Special terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men.—A_ Prospectus and full 
— may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Westminster 
ospital, Broad Sanctuary, 8.W. 


MP Pe 


@ 


© 








OYAL HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
_ The MICHAELMAS TEKM BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, 1908. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

Twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
Competition in June, 1909. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green. Surrey. 

‘T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The PRIMARY F.R.C.S. CLASSES BEGIN on TUESDAY, September Ist 

= Hospital occupies one of the tinest sites in London, and contains 60% 

8. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 
qualification. 

A Studeuts’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached 
in 40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. 








Cc. S. WALLACE, B.S.Lond., Dean. 








ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in higher educational work, receives 

a few Girls requiring SPECIAL SUBJECTS, LECTURES, CONCERTS, aud 
SIGHT-SEEING. Preparation for foreign travel. Home comforts.-- Miss 





ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pewbroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal :—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 

The SESSION 1908-9 will open on THURSDAY, October 8th. Students 
enter their names on WEDNESDAY, October 7th. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the U niversity of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) ; for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Two in Arts and one in Science, will be offered for competition in June, 1909, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

Two Scholarships, one of the value of £20, one of the value of £15, for one 
a. are offered for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 
909. 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


not later than December 12th. 


EK DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern L .nguages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistreas, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER I7th. 

Prospectuses. &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


















ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
qr LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
\ (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
frow India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boardiug- 
honses iu connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training —Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Audrews, 


| ae HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.- 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS. CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Privcipal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCILIOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special atteution to 
Languages, Engiish,and Music. Large grounds, Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 
MNHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepare! for Examinations, but allowed to joia if Special Subjects 
ouly required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattenution paid to health. Daily walksand games, Riding, bathing. 








JOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

4d Misses PYF, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kimwlergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate vary healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
b Daughters of Geutlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualilied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special atteution 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Kvtire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies 


rt¥\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; bighly qualified staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature; tive acres of playing-fields. New Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress aud 
Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
fe SUSE, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd, NEW ARRIVALS, SEPT, 23rd 
‘ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND. a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
LITON HILL.—Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademviselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept, 29th. 
"QNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 


Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, aud others. 


QCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
K 











ST. ALBAN’S HOUSE, MARLBOROUGH. 
Principal, Miss ASH WIN, M.A. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Bracing climate 
of the health of pupils. 
wT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ANSDUWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Priucipal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb, M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintiug. 

Pupils ] repared for advanced Examinatious and for the Uuiversities u 
. Mealthy situation. Teunis, hockey, &. 


Every care taken 


require 
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HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the Oxford University. 
Delegacy for S dary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 

to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Scholarships of £20 or £25 will be awarded to all Students with a Degree 

entering Cherwell Hall next October. 

Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application, 


CQ BURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 








For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German, Special Department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-field. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H, WALSH. 

Fees—£45 a vear. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING QOLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principal® — 4. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, witi Lecturers and Assistants. Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
a with qualified teachers. 

SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
he arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev. 
B, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
WARWICKSHIRE, 
For the TRAINING of EDUCATED WOMEN as TEACHERS of 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. Ling’s Swedish System. 
Send for Prospectus. 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, CHELSEA.— 
EDUCATIONAL and CURATIVE GYMNASTICS on Swedish system. 
Three years’ course in theory and practice. Special training in Class 
Teaching.—Apply for Prospectus. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, Girtou College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; 
M.A. (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); late Vice-Principal of 8. Muary’s College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full 
particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to Miss M, H. WOOD, Cambridge Training 
College. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 


./T. GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, EDINBURGH.—TWENTY- 
THIRD SESSION.—This College provides a year’s Professional Training for 
Graduates and other highly Certificated Women. The Course includes attend- 
ance at University Lectures on Education, and ample opportunity is given 
for gaining experience in actual Teaching in accordance with Modern Methods. 
The Session begins in October.—For particulars, apply to Miss WALKER, 
Principal, St. George's Training College, Melville Street, Edinburch. 


J ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


























ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8T. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gywmnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resid nt Mistresses; ‘teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


NURREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Teunis. 
r\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate, Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


Wes RIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit., Lond. ; Classical Scholar, Girton. 


Retined home. ‘Thorough education and physical care. Good grounds, 
High position, and one of the healthiest in England. 














INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—The Michaelmas 
TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 24th.—For Prospectus 
upply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone: 7 Grayshott. _ 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &e., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 8S. W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 


i 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


UDOR HALL 8C HOO, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 3.z. ; 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 





Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


The School is being REMOVED to CHISLEHURST duri 
Vacation. NEXT TERM BEGINS at CHISLEHURST on SEP Sewage 
The new house stands iu a park of over one hun acres, about rrp 
which have been acquired for games, &c. teen of 
London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend dail 





weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &.. will be made £4 wm® 
Q LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 





BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLg PUB 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School ue 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, *‘S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. CHRISTOPHER WATKINS, “ Methven,” Windmill Koad, Clapham 
Common. . P 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 14 Poyuders Road, Clapham Park, 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 


SECRETARY of the School. 

\INISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES— 

Best Professors for every accomplishment. Healthiest part of Paris, 

near the Bois de Boulogne. Moderate prices.—Directed by Mesdam, 
HUNT DE FOUILHAC, 1901s, Boulevard Pereire, Etoile, Paris, ted 
13 EBURY STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W.— 

ede Daily private classes held for French, German, Music ana 
English, Exceptional] advantages for learning to speak French fluently and 
quickly. Boys under ten received. Evening elasses for French Literature 
and Conversation.—Address, LA DIRECTRICE. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
KOPIN BURGH ACADEMY, 
4 SESSION 1908-9. 





Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Legturer, 
Lincolu College, Oxford. 


ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Thursda 
Ist October, 1908, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application to the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. Dayid 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Oxou., Scott House, Kinnear Road; or to 
Mr, A. Druitt, M.A, Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, Mr. J. B. Green, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. J. Thomas, B.A. Oxon, 
52 Inverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders, 
Mr. Thomas's House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
of 8 or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


} IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 





DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
pa G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A, 


Principal 


The College provides Courses of Instruction for the Degrees of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Economics, Laws, 
under Recognised Teachers of the University. 

Well-appointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

NEW SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 23th Septemoer. 

Full particulars on application to H. WELLS EAMES, Secretary. 

TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides, Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum, 


ag SSS BORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
K —_—— 

toys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne,—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


_— o's SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A first-grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Services, and 

Professions. Separate Junior House for Boys under 12, NEXT TERM 

BEGINS SEPTEMBER With. —D. E. NORTON. M.A., Head-Master. 

B®tousGEOVE SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 











AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 171s. 
Apply, The HEAD-MAS1 ER. 


I LANYRE HALL, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. Pre 
Ed paratory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Climate unrivalled. 
Modern sanitation ; electric light ; gymnasium ; carpenter's shop; sanatorium ; 
vlaying-field about 9 acres.—Prospectus and full particulars on — 
it. G. POTTS, M.A., Head-Master. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 18ru. 


ERK HAMS TED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 

YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


G IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—Recognised by Army Council 
and Joint Medical Board. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 
l7th. At least Two Scholarships, £30 and £20, will be Offered for Competition 
on September 16th. Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick 
School, Settle. a 
| oad EH BR, 8 00 L. 
Hend-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides, JUNIOR HOUSE for Ba: 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually. LEAVING EXHIBITIO 


























man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. —Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.HS, See Prospectus, 








—Llustrated Prospectus from the BURSAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Cy ee 
a. “LORD. LTE 
Land ts. 3) " tari intendi 
perfapt-owners, Lqnd-agents Soret Colonial Brauch ee 


te Management and Forestry Branch. 
Prospectus yey Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
© the PRINCIPAL. 


Iv t 
Diplomas, fo ORESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908. 


TGRIGULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


aad Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Biacksmiths’ work, 
A tmingien? and Shooting taught. Opeu-air life for delicate bovs. 


THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.8S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice Chairman—Admiral the Hon, Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 











©.M.G. 
j intendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.RB., F.RS.E., 
Captain Superinte P.R.G.S. 
Head-Master—F. S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 





The Ship is anghored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy Bes of the River. ; 

The College is devoted more partiqularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. a 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 

COLLEG BB, 


72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. mS ee 
K EN T. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 


LTHAM 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarship, 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c.-NEW TERM 
SEPTEMBER 18TH. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 
The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. t has its own 
myasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
bools in the last ten years. 

T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, WEST OLIFF PARADE, 
3 SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Finest position on the sea front. A limited 
namber of Boys thoroughly prepared for all Examinatious. Sound education. 
Sea-buthing and all sports. Carpenters’ workshop, &c. Excellent living ; 
home comforts. Careful attention to young delicate and backward boys. 
Most highly recommended. Fees moderate avd inclusive——For prospectus 
apply PRINCIPAL. NEXT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, Sept. 2ist. 


ASTBOURN E cCOLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. 
. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM begins SEPT. 18th. 


Boot HAM SCHOOL YORK 
THE AUTUMN TERM 
OPENS ON SEPTEMBER lérs. 























BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

ine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, aud affords excelleut tishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS TER. 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS,. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 

List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
D> G &B; 


EM BRO E L 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head- Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (2£55-£10) on 

EKCEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boys joining September 18th, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICK, ENGINEERING, &e,, with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A WLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. KE. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
ne and other Examinations or for a General Education. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 2th SEPTEMBER, 


EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
Classical Moderations and Fingl School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. TWENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea. 
Recreations. Refs, on application.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A,, East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
en, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 Setersell Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, grounds. Parochial bating Society. University 
Examinations, Frenc , German. Home life; efficient supervision. 






































FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acqui Speeial facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Ulasses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of aking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY “OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne ; healtby situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—_Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Count 
home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum. Frene 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Miss SHAND, Principal. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS, HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—MUe. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLI 























CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS, 55 RUE DU RANELAGH.—Hotel particulier, 
grand jardin, au Bois de Boulogne. Mesdemoiselles DELUZ RECOIVENT 
UNE DIZAINE de JEUNES FILLES. Francais dans toutes ses branches, 
musique, oe Lecous de coupe, couture, cuisine; escrime, équitation, 
danse. Chaque semaine visite aux musées, excursions dans les environs de 
Paris. Concerts, théitres. Miss Macrae Moir, Lingholt, Hindhead, sera trés- 
heureuse de donner des références qui sont aussi offertes par de nombreux 
parents en Angleterre et ailleurs. Prospectus. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, ; om oe. a 
RESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen, " 
} EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 








tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMoLpstTR., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. _— central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish kuown. 
Terms (inc S essenel tastvestion daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 





‘SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys aud Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages). containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


i VSVORS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and ou the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d, ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ar CAT Tt DB. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
meut): ll a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturday until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauvager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD,.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 

pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. fa <i it Mammo 

YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphio 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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OYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDIN.- 
BURGH.—Principal, J. R. U. DEWAR, F,R.C.V.8.—EIGHTY-SIX1 H 
SESSION. The only endowed Veterinary School in Great Britain, Under 
arraugements which are now being made, the equipment of the College will 
be strengthened and modernised. and the teaching facilities greatly 
increased. NEXT SESSION COMMENCES TUESDAY, 29th September.— 
Further particulars may be learned on applicatic: to ROBERT ANDERSON, 
8.S.C., 37. York Place, Edinburgh, Secretary. 
OME for BETTER-CLASS CHILDREN, orest Tail, 
WOODFORD GREEN.—Children, Ivfants, and those requiring tpecial 
attention Received, where they have the advautage of a refiued home and 
careful training. Healthy district near Epping Forest. Station: Higham’s 
Park.—Full particulars on application to Miss GARRARD. 





«7T.O0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE, — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip for the treatment of Geutiemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


YPEWRITING -WANTEBD. 


71 
T Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
— Mies NICHOLSON, 3 Llovd Square, Londou, W.C, 

















ANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, the 

word “ FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs decorated 

with a Rose and the word ‘“ FIAT.”"—LAW, FOULSHAM, aud COLE'S 

Antique Galleries, 7 South Molton Street, London, W. 

USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

post-free by return at lowest curreut price. Immeuse stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

st, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hattou House, Hatton Garden, 
ndon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 











)XTRA POCKE'’ MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watches, Rings, einkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bough 

for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 

FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Priuces Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capita 
and Counties Bank.) 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—K. D. aud J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Couuties. 


LD ARTIFICAL TEETH 











BOUGHT. 





Persons wishing to receive full value shoull apply to the manufac- 


turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or effer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Londov. Est. 100 years. 





Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instaut relie’. It 
allays inflammation, aud the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetnal dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will couvince. 
1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d., post-free.—-MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


Rivrnciens and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
A 





‘or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
NS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
OCKROACHES AND BLACKBEETLES.—* Wetwang 
/ Vicarage, York, August 22nd, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much 
pleasure in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, 
* Blattis,’ has proved most efficacious in exterminating a long-endured pest.” 
Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. Gd. (post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 














OOK BARGAINS.—Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Doré, 

12s. 6d. ; Dod’s Peerage, &c., 1904, 21s., for 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 

17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42., for 28s. 6d.; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 283. for l4s.; 
Hart's Female Pelvic Anatomy, Colonred Plates, 423, for 18s.; Parmer ant 
Henley's Iicty. of Slang & Colloquial English, 7/6; Burke's Peerage, 1927, 423., 
for 24s. ; Cole’s British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for l4s.; Who's Who, z vols., 1907 
1ls., for 5s.; Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. 
Harmsworth Self-Educator, 8 vols., 30s. ; Harmsworth Eucy., 10 vois., 5us., for 
30s. 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wan 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHU 








. 


ts.— 

AM. 

Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. a 

AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London : Published by the Stationers’ Company. Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 


13s. CRUISE.—LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRAL.- 
TAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, CATANIA, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES. 
Secretary,— 


5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
4 Charing Cross, 8. W,. 84 Piccadilly, W. 


“ye 6 —LUCERNE TOUR | 
Nine Days. Short Sea Route. 





25 Cannon Street, E.C, 





If | 





No Extras for Conductor or Gratuities. HENRY S. LUNN, M.D. 
5 Eudsleigh Gardens. N.W, 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 
4 Charing Cross, $.W. 84 Piccadilly, W. 


The Aristocracy 


————$—____- 































of Health, 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the con. 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it - 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness.’—HeEnpersoy. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT' 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 
and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 


Happy. 





* Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovercign power.’ 
—TENNYSON, 








CAUTION. 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT. 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 


Without it you have the sincerest form of Nattery— 


‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, &E, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£70,000,000. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, 
Beautiful Private Grounds. 


HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


Established 25 years, 
Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘T'ruuks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 


other Kequisite. 


HYAM & CO., uta. Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





ADAM S’S 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives."’"—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 


For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished 


& Enamelled goods, P oO L I S H. 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS,. SHEFFIELD. 





The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to 3 months. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishwent suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, aud free from dangerous 


ers. 


‘roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, espec 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


From 6 months upwards. 


From 3 to 6 months, 


‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 


in hot weather. 
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HODDER and STOUGHTON. 


SOME AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(I.) Theological and Religious 


JESUS AND THE GOSPEL. By Rev. Prof. James Denney, D.D. 
THE ETHICS OF JESUS. By Rev. Prof. James Stalker, M.A., D.D. 
LUKAN’ AND PAULINE STUDIES. By Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.D., 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE PATH OF LIFE. By Rev. Principal Marcus 
Dods, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. By Rev. Prof. James Orr, M.A., D. D. 
MISSIONS IN STATE AND CHURCH. By Rev. Prin. P. T. Forsyth, D. D. 
FELLOWSHIP IN THE LIFE ETERNAL. By Rev. Prof. G. G. Findlay, | D. D. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY. By Rev. Canon Ryder, D.D. . 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 12s 


THE FACT OF CONVERSION. By Rev. George Jackson, B.A. 3s. 6a. 


THE PASTOR AND HIS PARISH. By the Right Rev. John Sheepshanks, 
M.A., D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich. 5s. 


THE ST. NINIAN LECTURES ON RELIGION AND THE MODERN MIND. 
5s 


THE VALUE OF WORSHIP. By Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross. _ 2s. 6a. net. 
THE GIFT OF INFLUENCE. By Rev. Prof. Hugh Black, M.A., D.D. 6s. 
EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 


D.D., D.Litt. Fourth Series. Six Volumes, 24s, net. Single Vols., 7s. 6d. 


THE ANALYSED BIBLE. By Rev. G. Campbell ‘Morgan, D.D. 


Two New Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 


AIDS TO DEVOTIONAL STUDY OF SCRIPTURE. By Prof. A. S. 


Peake, M.A., D.D Three Volumes, 1s. net each. 


MEN IN THE MAKING. By Rev. Ambrose Shepherd, D.D. 8s. 6d. 
DEVOTIONAL HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Vol. I. From the Creation to the Crossing of the Red Sea. 5s. each. 


TALKS TO YOUNG MEN ABOUT CHRIST. By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
8s. 6d. 
THE PROPHECIES OF CHRIST CONCERNING THE CHURCHES. ” By 


G. H. Pember, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
PASSING PROTESTANTISM AND COMING CATHOLICISM. By Newman 
myth 5s. net. 
EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson, D.D. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLE OR THE CHURCH? BySir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D. 5s. 
THE CROSS IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. By Rev. W. M. Clow, B.D. 6s. 
THE ANGEL AND THE STAR. By Raiph Connor, Illus. in Colours. 1s. net. 


Hodder and Stoughton’s full Autumn List will be sent post-free on application 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C: 
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HODDER and STOUGHTON. 


SOME AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 








(II.). Belles Lettres, Biography, &c. 
' THE PANMURE PAPERS. Being the Correspondence of Fox Maule, Second 


Baron Panmure, afterwards Eleventh Earl of Dalhousie. Edited by Sir George Douglas, Bart., M.A., 
and Sir George Dalhousie Ramsay, C.B. Two Volumes, 24s. net. 


MY AFRICAN JOURNEY. By the Right. Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P. 


5s. net. 
EGYPT AND ITS MONUMENTS. By Robert Hichens, Author of “The 
Garden of Allah.” With Pictures in Colour by Jules Guerin, and a number of Photographs. 20s, net. 

THE BRONTES: LIFE AND LETTERS. By Clement Shorter. m 
‘wo Volumes, . net. 
IAN MACLAREN: THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 
6s 


By W. Robertson Nicoll. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Jane T. Stoddart. 


12s. net. 


THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND: its Causes, Characteristics, and 


Consequences. The Stone Lectures for 1907-1908. By D. Hay Fleming, LL.D. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE BANCROFT. By WM. A. 


de Wolfe Howe. Two Volumes, 16s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL PEOPLES. Part II., Italy and the 


Papacy and the Nations of Western Europe. By Robinson Souttar, M.A., D.C.L. 12s. 
THE LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. By Alice M. Diehl. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE OF DR. ROBERTSON. By Ralph Connor. 6s. 
THE FAMILY SKELETON. By Mrs. Mackirdy (Olive Christian Malvery).  ¢. 
OUT oor DOORS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Henry Van Dyke, 


6s. net. 


THE WORLD I LIVE IN. By Helen Keller. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE GREAT VICTORIAN AGE. A History for Children. By B. M. Synge, 

F.R. Hist.S. 2s. 6d. 
THE ROMANCE OF PROTESTANTISM. By D. Alcock. 8s. 6d. net. 
TO THE TOP OF THE CONTINENT: Discovery, Exploration, and 


Adventure in Sub-Arctic Alaska. By Frederick A. Cook, M.D. 12s. net. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. By Agnes Laut. 


Two Volumes. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, 1835-1893. Memories of his Life. By Alexander 
Allen. . 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. By Esther Singleton. Illustrated. 


Two Volumes, 21s. net. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE. Edited by Clement 


Shorter. With an Introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll. 


THE READER’S LIBRARY. By W. J. Dawson and Coningsby Saale 


Vols. I, and II, “ The Great English Letter Writers,” . 6d. net each. 


Hodder and Stoughton’s full Autumn List will be sent post-free on application 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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HODDER and STOUGHTON. 


SOME AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(11I.) Ilustrated Art Books 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 


in Colour by Edmund Dulac. 
net. Popular Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Introduction by A. T. Quiller-Couch. Limited Edition de 


Plates in Colour by W. Heath Robinson. 
Luxe, £2 2s. net. Popular Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


HUNTS WITH JORROCKS. From 


Illustrated in Colour by G. Denholm Armour. 
10s. 6d. net. 


MRS. 


Popular Edition, 6s. net. 


OLD 


LONDON CHURCHES. 


Garratt. 
Bishop of London. Edition limited to 5vU copies. 


OLD 


Handley Cross. By 


Limited Edition de Luxe, 


WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. By 


With 24 Illustrations in Colour and 12 in Half-tone by Harold Copping. 


CHRISTMAS. By Washington Irving. 


and Colour by Cecil Aldin. Bound in Velium, 10s, 6d, net. 


Illustrated by 25 Plates in Colour by Arthur 
The Text by the Rev. Canon Benham, D.D. And an Introduction by the Right Rev. the 


£2 2s, net. 


2 2s. net. 


Popular Edition, 6s. net. 


(IV.) Fiction 


THE WILD GEESE - - - - 
The SOUL of DOMINIC WILDTHORNE 
THE WORLD WELL LOST - - 
RACKET AND REST - - - 
WHITHER THOU GOEST 
IN WOLF’S CLOTHING 
69 BIRNAM ROAD - 

MISS CHARITY - - - - 
PURPLE LOVE - - - - 
THE RIVERMAN  - - - - 
SISTER ANNE - 7 
A SOLDIER OF THE FUTURE - 
THE ALTAR STAIRS - - 
THE GREY ABOVE THE GREEN 
TWO IN A FLAT - - - - 
The JUDGMENT of ILLINGBOROUGH 
THE HAND OF THE SPOILER ~ 
THE GHOSTS OF SOCIETY - - 
THE MAN FROM BRODNEYS- - 
THE BINDING OF THE STRONG - 
PAN AND THE LITTLE GREEN GATE 
DANNY AND THE PINK LADY - 
TREASURE VALLEY - - - 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
By JOSEPH HOCKING - 
By S. R. CROCKETT 

By HAROLD BEGBIE 
By J. J. BELL 

By CHARLES GARVICE 
By W. PETT RIDGE 

By KEBLE HOWARD 

By MORICE GERARD 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
By MADAME ALBANESI 

By W. J. DAWSON 

By G. B. LANCASTER 

By MRS. H. H. PENROSE 

By JANE WINTERGREEN 

By R. E. VERNEDE 

By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER 
By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE - 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 
By SYLVIA BRETT 

By NELLIE L. McCLUNG 

By MARIAN KEITH 


Illustrated with 40 Plates 
Introduction by A. T. Quiller-Couch. Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. 


Illustrated with 40 


Robert Surtees. 
Popular Edition, 


Alice Hegan Rice. 
Bound in Vellum, 10s. 6d. net. 


With Illustrations in Crayon 


Second Edition. 6s. 


3s. 6d. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
5s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s, 
6s. 
6s. 
5s. 
5s. 
6s. 


Hodder and Stoughton’s full Autumn List will be sent post-free on application 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 


WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.c. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel. 
READY ON THURSDAY NEXT at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


6- DIANA MALLORY 6 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” &c. 
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NEW NOVEL BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


JUST W R Oo T a , Crown 8vo, 


PUBLISHED. 6s. 


EVENING STANDARD.—“‘ Wroth’ is a novel with a fine zest. It strikes a good 
note. And it isso engrossing. A cleverer bit of plot-making has not come our way 
in recent fiction....... The ingenuity of Mr. and Mrs. Castle is remarkable.” 





NEW VOLUME BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 
uw2=es A Pawn in the Game. °"” 


Published 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Dr. Fitchett is a writer who can make true history 
march. His descriptions of incidents in the Reign of Terror are touched with life.” 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; Half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
Vols. 1.-VIl. (Abbadie—Gloucester) NOW READY. 


DAILY TELEGKAPH.—“ In welcoming this new and marvellously cheap re-issue 
we may say that no public reference library will be worthy of the name that does not 
contain the ‘ Dictionary ’ in one or other of its forms.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 


| CHARGES FOR 


SCALE OF 





MANCHESTER. 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1908, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
-resident— 
THE LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. Ovursibe Pace (when available) 14 GuINKagS 
ee E 0 


PARR cc ccccscccccocccosessoeces £1212 


bers’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all Half-Vage (Column) .......... 6 0 
Meetings except to those arranged for Men, Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Women, Lads, Girls, and Students. | Narrow Coiumn(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Family Tickets, admitting three members of the | Half Narrow Column.......... 220 

sane family, 21s. Quarter Narrow Column ...... lo 
Special Tickets, admitting two or more members Column (Two-thirds width of 

of the mee nal, if applied for before September PD kc wihncninnkébdeheesee 8 8 uJ 

22nd, 6s. for each person. } 
The Railway Companies will issne Return Tickets | Outside Pag Cumann. 

at a Fare-and-a-Quarter to holders of Congress | Ir ner age ee Te £16 16 0 

Tickets. They will be available from September 29th , ne eee Se ene ae Si enan tiie a 26 9 

to October 13th inclusive. | Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(halt- 
Applications, giving in every case name and | Width), ds.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 


address and enclosing remittance, to the Congress (containing on an average tweive words) 


Secretaries, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


HOW TO FORM A DEBATING CIRCLE 


A sixteen-page leaflet on ‘*How to Form a 
Débating Circle ” will be sent to any address ou 
receipt of a penny stamp addressed to ‘** Manager, 
Public Opinion, 31 and 32 Temple House, Tallis 
Street, London, E.C.”” This will be found of con 
siderable use to all who want to provide debates 
and reading circles in Clubs and Social Institutes, 
in town and country | 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8% an inch, 
| Broad column, balf-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across Lwo narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,"’ 
los. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 

















———SE== = | Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 

| partof the United King- a 86 pty terly. 

READING-CASES FOR THE | a an postage to any - pea 
** SPECTATOR ” Sansien, Heoaen, tor 
| many, "India, China, 

Snenienenntiin = } _ Japan, &e. " aes 112 6..0163.. 082 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
| JOHN BAKER, Money Orders tv be made 
1 payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, «of 1 Wellington 
| Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
| to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. Sd. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller vr Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


[September 12, 1908, 


VEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelle 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ttle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constautly increas. 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered C, 
Paid to any Kailway Station, teluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell , 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal 





eB 


146 ay 


176 99 


ns there is no 
them in Value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester : 26 Market Street 
THE LAW GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND ACCIDENT 

SOCIETY, LTD. 





Capital (Fully Subseribed) £2,250,000 
General Reserve Fund ... £210,000 


NON-FLUCTUATING. 
NON-SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS, 
4} PER CENT. £25, £50, & £100 

DEBENTURES, 
Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest, are 

offered to Investors. 
Write for particulars of Issues. Investment 
Department. 


Head Office: 49 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 183) 











Paid-up Capital .......0.s00000 -+s0esee++-,500,000 
Reserve Fung .............0ssecsesseeee+ ++ £1,230,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australias 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, oa 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Offices 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1782. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, 
Total Assets exceed............c0:0++-.£7,(100,000 
Claims Paid exceed ...... sess B44 000,000 
‘ 53 
“K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ws no “kK” Boot 


Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Munwacturers, Kendal, Bnyiand, 


“K” SHOES. - 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 

Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 

application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 


&, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. J Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





34 Paternoster Row, London. 
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September 125 
ir, EVELEIGH NASH'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 
A REMARKABLE AND ORIGINAL STUDY 


OF CARLYLE IS NOW READY, ENTITLED 


THE MAKING OF CARLYLE. 


By R. S. CRAIG. Demy 8vo, ros, 6d, net. 





This dock is the outcome of a life spent in close sympathy with 
‘nd deep study of Carlyle and his teaching, and should be of the 
‘ 
greatest interest to all Carlyle lovers. 





‘AWORK OF PUBLIC UTILITY WHICH SHOULD 
BE WIDELY READ” is, says the ‘‘ Standard,” 


SOCIALISM AND ITS PERILS. 


By Sir WILLIAM E. COOPER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


It is a clear and trenchant exposure of the fallacies and perils 


of the various Socialistic doctrines. 





READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
MR. FRANCIS GRIBBLE’S NEW WORK 


ROUSSEAU 


AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 


Author of “George Sand and her Lovers.” 

Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portraits, 15s. net. 

Mr. Gribble has had access to a considerable amount of 
new material upon Rousseau, and he therefore throws much 
fresh light upon his subject. The book will be found to be 
by far the most complete biography of Rousseau that has 
yet appeared in any language. 


NMacmilian’s New Books 


MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardcini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


ROSA N. CAREY'S: NEW NOVEL. 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. [September ISth. 





NEW IMPRESSION OF VOLUME iil. WITH APPENDIX 
of over 100 pages, in which the Editor has chronicled the 
changes that have occurred in the economic conditions of 
life, and in the study of economics, since the first volume was 
issued. 


Dictionary of Political Economy. 
Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol. IIL, 
N—Z, with Appendix. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

e* Sensi mgannny sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON, | 


= 4 
Realities and Ideals: 
Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[September 18th. 
The Studies cover a wide range, and many are concerned with subjects in 
which a keen interest is taken at the puny time. 


The Problem of Theism, 


By A. C, PIGOU, M.A. Crown Svo, 


and other Essays. 
[ September 18th. 


3s. net. 


CONTENTS :—1. Tue Generat Natore or Reatiry.—2. Tae Proprem 
or ‘Tuetsmu.—3. Free Witt.—4. Tw Prostem or Goop.—5, Tus Erarcs 
or tue Gosre.ts.—6. Tue Eruics or Nisrzscus.—7. Tac Orrirmism of 


BrowninG aND MEREDITH. 


The Logic of ‘Will. A Study in Analogy. 


By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








Lectures on the Elementary 
Psychology of Feeling & Attention 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITC rOHES ER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








SOME SEPTEMBER FICTION. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. each. 


NOW READY, A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NUN.” 


By FAITH ALONE 


By RENE BAZIN. 


Through this vigorous and stirring tale, full of picturesque 
incidents and vividly drawn characters, moves the inspiring 
Jigure of the eplendid old woodcutter Cloquet, who is un- 
doubtedly Bazin’s greatest creation. 


THE BLOOM O° THE HEATHER . 
MR. CLUTTERBUCK’S ELECTION . . 
THE HARVEST MOON... .. 

JOHN SILENCE (Tuesday next) . 


DISCIPLES OF PLATO (22nd) 
F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall 


THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE (27th) . 


“EVELEIGH NASH’S BOOK NOTES” (illustrated) post-free 
and gratis on application to Fawside House, 


. S. R. Crockett 
. H. Belloc 
J. S. Fletcher 


Algernon Blackwood 


Frank Richardson 











King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The State ona the Farmer. 


By L. H. BAILEY. 


Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





H ATC HARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF 1VHE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuss, Lonvox. Codes: Usicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Oenrrat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 


406 pages, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Scen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

Jouw GreenceaF WuitTieR wrote :—* There is one grand and beautiful idea 
underlying all Swedenborg’s revelations or speculations about the future life. 
His rewarkably suggestive books are _ becoming familiar to the reading and 
reflecting portion of the community. 


. post-free. 


London; SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
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THIS. WEEK’S BOOKS 





Just Published 


THE HERITAGE 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER 
6s. 
Author of “THE HEIR,” 
“THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES,” &c., &c. 





REALITY 


By MARGARET PATERSON 
Author of “PEGGOTTS.” 
6s. 





THE SUCCESS OF THE SUMMER 


THE GREAT AMULET 


By M. DIVER 
6s. 








Messrs, BLACKWOOD beg to announce that 
they have published this week 


Books IV.—XII. 


COMPLETING 
DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC 


By ALFRED NOYES 
6s. net 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NOW READY FOR SEPTEMBER.—Price 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
CONTENTS. 
THE HEBREWS IN EGYPT. 
D.D., Leiden. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE BLOOD OF CHRIST? By the 
Rev. Principal P. T. Forsrtu, D.D. 
THE BRIEF VISIT TO CORINTH. 
Mackintosu, D.D., Manchester. 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 8. The Apostolic Church— 
Visional and Apparitional Theories. By the Rev. Professor 
James Onr, D.D. 

HAVE THE HEBREWS BEEN NOMADS? A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR EERDMANS. Ly the Rev. Professor G. A. Smirn, 
D.D., LL.D. 

LEXICAL NOTES FROM THE PAPYRI. [By the Rev. Professor 
J. H. Movu.ros, D.D., Litt.D., and the Rev. George Mituieay, D.D, 
MATERIALS FOR THE PREACHER. By the Rev. James Morrarr, D.D. 

NOTE. By the Rev. Professor J. B. Maron, Litt.D. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


Ww. LL.D. 


By the Rev. Professor B. D, Ezerpmays, 


By the Rev. Professor Ropert 


London : 


Selections from the 


AutotypeCompany’s Publications 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon). 


THE OLD MASTERS.—From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c., &c. 
MODERN ART. —A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 

Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 

GAMBIER BOLTON'S CELEBRATED ANIMAL STUDIES FROM 
LIFE; ALSO BIRDS, REPTILES, &c.—The exclusive copyright of 
the Autotype Company. Mavy hundreds of subjects ; size about 12 in. by 
10 in., 3/6 each. 

REID’S STUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., FROM NATURE.— 
A large selection of these attractive artistic Reproductions in various 
sizes, printed in Permanent Carbon. z 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. By REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE ATALOGUE, 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 

Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 

Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names, 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 





A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


[September 12, 1993, 
$$ 


The Results of the Latest Modern 
Scholatship are embodied in 


The Century 
Shakespeare 


Complete in Forty Volumes. 
Cloth od. net ; leather 1s. 6d. net. 


With Introductions by 
DR. FURNIVALL and JOHN MUNRO 


Principal Features of this Edition— 


1. It bears the imprimatur of the world-renowned Shakespeariag 
critic, Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 


2. Each volume has 
Frontispiece by 
and End-papers. 


a charmihgly exéouted Photograviite 
a famous artist, decorative Title-page 


3. No other edition is at once so tastefully printed and bound 
and so inexpensive, considering the extraordinary value, 


4, Each volume may be obtained singly. 


One volume, entitled 


Shakespeare: Life & Work 


By F. J. FURNIVALL and JOHN MUNRO 


is a fascinating study of the Poet which is bound to have a wid 
popularity. 

Please write for the Dainty Prospectus to 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, La Belle Sauvage, E.C, 


DUCKWORTH & CO, 


NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 


CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


By LENA MILMAN. 
With upwards of 60 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


(New Volume in the “Library of Art,” the well-known 
“Red Series.”) 


PARALLEL PATHS: 


A Study in Biology, Ethics, and Art. 
By T. W. ROLLESTON, M.A. 


Crown 8v0, 5s. net. 


The Author is well known as a scholar of distinction. He com- 
piled, with the Rev. Stopford Brooke, an admirable anthology of 
Irish verse, with critical notes, which attracted a good deal of 
attention when it was published a few years ago. 

The book now published is a remarkable contribution to specu- 
lative thought, on the frontier lines which divide Science and 
Religion. 

















CRUIKSHANK. 


By W. H. CHESSON. 


(New Volume in the “Popular Library of Art”) 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 





With 50 Illustrations. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE BOND. 


“NEITH BOYCE.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A story which may be taken as in many ways typical of the 
married lives of a good many educated people, told with sincerity 
and restraint. 


By 





74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO,, 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


The Publishers call attention to the brilliant list which follows. Most of the Books are already in a Second Edition, 
and of some @ Third Edition is now in the press. 

Kindly write for Messrs. Methuen’s New Illustrated Announcement List. 

On September 10th they published. Anthony Hope's New Novel‘ THE GREAT MISS DRIVER, and for 

@ THE MIRAGE, the New Novel by E. Temple Thurston, the demand was so great that the First Edition was 
ahausted before publication, and a Second Edition is in the press. 

The demand for HILL RISE, by W. B. Marwell, Author of “Vivien” and “The Guarded Flame,” has 
ben 60 great that a Second Edition has been called for on publication. 

ANew Novel by Sara Jeanetie Duncan is now ready. Its title is COUSIN CINDERELLA. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


RO Kindly note that on September 17th will be published a new long Novel by BEATRICE 
WARRADEN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” The title of this book is INTER- 
PLAY, and as the demand is likely to be very great, application should be made at once of alt 


ria Libraries and Booksellers. 


















































































THE ENORMOUS FIRST EDITION BEING NOW EXHAUSTED, SECOND EDITION. 
ti A SECOND EDITION WILL BE READY ON MONDAY. | LOVE THE HARVESTER: a Story of the Shires. 
ge HOLY ORDERS: the Tragedy of a Quiet Life. By By Max Pembertox. With 8 Illustrations by Frank 

: Marie CORELLI. Crown Svo, 6s. Dapp, RI. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Simple, racy, charming.”’—Scotsman. 
, THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. By ANTHONY HOopkE. ** A cheerful and stimulating story, full of holiday colour and warmth.” 
t —standard, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. “Mr. Pemberto tes i 1 robust d bright his story with 

A story of modern English life, which centres round ‘‘the Great Miss plentiful eicentenen cide Hoan. SChuat aight ant Uelghtens Bis eteny a 

Driver” of Breysate Pricry, only child and heiress of Nicholas Driver of “A book of much charm and merit and eminently readable.” —Morning Post. 

Catsford. How she—a lady of high ambition, of strong feelings, and of many ears Saieniit : 

devices—rose to heights of power, how she slipped and fell from the summit, SECOND EDITION. 

oh oend, Seer oe footing, is candidly recorded by her THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. By BEATRICE 

—_ ; ‘ VHITBY. Crown Svo, 6s 

INTERPLAY. By Bearnice Harraven. Or. 8vo, 68. | pnisesspee ee niten novel containing much introspection and sousd 
4 [Ready Sept. 17th. “A good story, full of incident.”— Westminster Gazette. 

SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacoss. Illustrated, crown | “Very delightful in every respect.""—Liverpool Daily Post. 

8vo, 6s [Ready early in October. THIRD EDITION. 

Mr. Jacobs's new novel is the story of several love affairs and of the means | HARDY-OQN-THE-HILL. Bv M. E. Francis. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

by which one of them was imperilied. The characters have that smack of the ‘ ie “ : 
sea which Seems to be inseparable from the author's work. Incidentally, and A story of real literary worth and of singular charm.”—Evening Standard. 

“ There are many characters in tlhe book which leave a deep impression, and 


t dea of a moral, it shows the difficulties incurred by deviation " 
Sasi on the pent of at of the o Ba nay — it is certainly to be numbered among the most pleasing novels of the — pe ne . 
_- orta, 
SECOND EDITION. “It is astory full of charm and of insight into human nature, an? touched 
"ae a with the author’s humour and intimate knowledge of the scene and subject.” 
ASET OF SIX. By Joseru Conrap. Crown 8vo, 6s. ;, our an¢ e knowledge cone and subject. 


“They are all surpassingly good—really romantic novels,”"—Standard, ** A singularly good local novel with an atmosphere of its own and real 


*“Consummate works of art.’’—Observer. human insight. A charming piece of work.””"—Mv»rning Leader. 
“Here are stories of strength, strongly told ; big and bold, vigorous stories, “A charming, highly finished, rustic idyll.”—/Pall Mall Gazette 


writtea largely and boldly.’’— Liverpool Post. “* The book is redolent of sweet, healthy country life, and there is real human 
“These six stories display a range both of outlook and of artistic skill | nature in the men and women.” — Westminster Gazette, 


which is not surpassed by any living writer. In their way they are perfect.”’ S " . 
— Morning Leader. SECOND EDITION. 


“The stories will delight all Mr. Conrad’s admirers and bring him a crowd THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES $ OF, One Way of Living. 


of new readers.” —Outlook. . : ~iew Baw . . . —* 
“Mr. Conrad’s'mastery of English prose is remarkable, and every page he or By Map Stet pole aan SON. ee 8v0, Gs. _" 
writes has real distinetion.’’—Athenzum. The book makes its way by s eer lightness of heart and touch, and a sense 
“Not since Mr. Kipling gave us his last volume of short stories has so of humour is never absent fr at these lively prges. rs Daily Tele a, 
virile a collection of this welcome form of fiction appeared.” ,  & clever and diverting novel, depicting with a light and charming humour 
—Liverpool Daily Post. the household of a retired military man.’’—Scotsman, 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRES “* Very rich in observation of character and humorous appreciation.” 
} SS. —Pall Mall Gazette, 
HILL RISE. By W. B. MAxwe.u. Crown 8vo, 6s. “ Fine workmanship, charmingly deft and wholesome pos 2 a Cuntien 
“*Hill Rise’ will be a popular work, for the very good reason that every — F 
demnener in th ven.” Were ea ee ee SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
“It isa pleasant, natural story, which interests us like amiable gossip.” MIRAGE. By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
. —Morning Post. This is a character study of an old French nobleman reiuced to poverty, 
OVER BEMERTON’S : an Easy-Going Story. By E. Vy. hating the advancement of Republicanism in France, who, from want of 
Lucas. C i ® 6 ma “ . . means to maintain the position which he once held in Paris, is compelled to 
CAS, Vrown Ovo, Os. [Ready early in October. come and live in England. 
SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. By Ricuarp Bacot. Crown] SPANISH GOLD. By Georce A. Brruincuam. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 8vo, 6s. 
“Jim and Arthur are both living human beings, clearly realised, honest im “The book is as good as a holiday; it is pure undiluted humour from 
purpose, and very lovable.’’—Birmingham Post. beginving to end gloriously amusing.’’--Morning Leader. 
“Mr, Bagot writes soberly and quietly, and his novel is interesting, digni “Mr. Birmingham has given us more entertamment than any living 
fied, and unhaékneyed."—Morning Leader. humourist except Mr. W. W. Jacobs.” —Morning Post. 
“The plot is skilfully developed, and the dramatic episode which gives the ** We are taken captive by the curate and feast with rare delight on his wit 
P 
key to the action is original and unexpected. Certainly a novel worth the aud ingenuity and resource. The humour is irresistible.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


reading.” —Daily Express. 
“The curate is a delightful creation, and the story is full of wit aul makes 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. By Sara JEANETTE DUNCAN | excellent reading.”—Daily Mail. 
(Mrs. Everard Cotes). Crown 8vo, 6s A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Constance Mavp, 


The st ; ; re 3 air of youtl cadiat 7 ; ww . 
from M caatie nee sae Co eivartans © sul ol sees Gomenas Author of “ An English Girl in Paris.” With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 
om Minnebiac. Being pleasant young people with large financial resources, 6a Ready Sept. 17th 


they naturally fall into the whirlpool of London society, and meet with 


thrilling experiences. ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. By FRANCIS AVELING, 


SECOND EDITION. ~ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and other Stories. By **The book has a sound atmosphere of authentic romance without being 


- Be OXENHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. wanting in vigour and rapidity of movement.""—Morning Leader, 
' they are full of kindliness, of sympathetic observation, humour, and of — . . 
an inner knowledge of humanity.”—Daily Telegraph. SECOND EDITION. 


“ The stories are always clever and eutertaiuing.”’—Scotsman BAND B y R } t 
in thes oheinn te eee - By Ricwarp Marsu. 
“Mt. Oxeulam in these short stories has given us some of his best work.” } THE SURPRISING HUS J 7 
Daily Mai. Oo , O8, 
= si * The author has few rivals in the way in which he can make a sequence of 


MR. APOLLO: a Just Possible Story. By Forp Mapox | incidents exert an irresistible power over the ee a 
, - "all Mall Gazette. 


Hvunrrer. Crown 8vo, 6 
“A B. town vO, on , “A clever plot, ingenious and sensational without being impossibly 
§ 4 story pure and simple—it is almost delightfully human—it is | o travagant.”—Observe) 
enthralliug and dramatic. It is written with classic simplicity aud dignity.” “Ap Swerfully envrossing story.’ —Birmingham Post. 
—Standard, “ A most uncommonly interesting novel.”’"—Sunday Times, 


“ , , . 
A very clever literaty experiment, a fantastic tale, a very arresting 


novel.” — (Outlook. md 
“Pull of knowledge and sympathy, and written with quiet humour.” THE PASSION OF PAUL MARILLIER, By ADELINE 
—Punch. SERGEANT. Crown 5vo, Os. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESCSCSOOOSCSCSE 


ORDERS ARE NOW BEING RECEIVED FOR 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


A Series of Pictures by HAROLD COPPING, with Descriptive Letterpress by HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, p D. 
(Lord Bishop of Durham). witha 
With 24 Original Coloured Pictures by HAROLD CopPina, folio (12} in. by 16$in.), artistically bound in white cloth, full gilt, 16s 
(To be issued in November.) ae 


A year ago the Religious Tract Society published a folio volume, Scenes in the Life of Our Lord, in which 24 coloured pictures } Mr 
Copping were accompanied by devotional and descriptive letterpress from the pen of Dr. Handley Moule, Bishop of Durham. The marked he » Harold 
volume has prepared the way for a companion work, dealing with outstanding personages and incidents in the Old Testament, particularly me Of that 
shadow the New Testament message. The drawings embody some results of Mr. Copping’s visit to the East in 1905. His conception of the iocide fon 
personage depicted is often as striking in its independence and originality as 1t is rich in its spiritual suggestiveness, whilst the details of landsca Myo = 
and surroundings are the results of careful study on the spot. Pe, clothing, 

Of the Bishop of Durham's short chapters it is unnecessary to speak at length. The author's aim is to present the Old Testament lesso: 
relation to the work of Our Lord, and each chapter will be found to have its message to the soul. ns in their 

As in the case of the companion volume—the production of which has been so warmly commended by the Press—the utmost care has been taken to 
accuracy in the colour-priuting. This has been under Mr. Copping’s personal supervision. The pictures are mounted on stout artistic paper, the a 
each picture measuring 10 in. by 6jin, The comments by the Bishop of Durham are set in a clear, bold type, and printed on stout paper. y at 





NOW READY.-WITH 24 COLOURED PLATES.—A handsome folio (163 in. by 12}in.), bound in white cloth, gilt, 168. net. Also for Special Progen, 
tation, in full Persian, gilt side and back, and top edges, 246. net. : 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Depicted in 24 Original Coloured Drawings by HAROLD COPPING (mounted on stout artistic paper). Described by the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM, 


Jouyx OxrnuamM says :—‘' Mr. Copping has done what I have never found before—depicted Christ in a way that not only does not repel, but actual 
satisfies one.” : ly 
The Morning Post says :—“ It is difficult to say whether the drawings or Dr. Moule’s simple but always eloquent talks about them are the most impressiy 
The artist’s characterisation is surprisingly forcible, his grouping is picturesque, and his colouring is brilliant, but never glaring nor inharmonious, Some xt 
his pictures are to be prized indeed.” . 


SOME NEW AND RECENT “R.T.S.’’ PUBLICATIONS. 


A REMARKABLE WORK ON UGANDA. 


THE BAGANDA AT HOME. By C. W. Harrerstey, Author of “ Uganda by 


Pen and Camera,” &c, With a Map and 80 Plates containing 100 Pictures of Life and Work in Uganda, taken from Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth gilt 


5s. net. , Just re 
What Mr. Hattersley does not know about Uganda is not worth knowing, and he also knows how to tell the story of the wonderful people of that Darke 


and of the work that by God's help has been done there. 
NEW CHEAPER EDITION.—JUST READY. 


GRIFFITH JOHN: the Story of Fifty Years in China. By the Rey. R 
WARDLAW THOMPSON, D.D. With Maps aud 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“A fascinating and inspiring volume." —British Weekly 
“No one can read this story without being inwardly refreshed, The mere adventure side of it is stirring to a degree. It reveals a Pauline daring and 
endurance.’—Christian World. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA: being the Life-Stories of some Sea-Birds, 


Beasts, and Fishes. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S, Popular Edition, Third Impression. With 4) Full-page Lllustrations by Tazo, 
Carreras. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Ruskin would certainly have rejoiced in Mr. Bullen's delightful collection of marine life-histories, informed as they are with knowledge, and 
illumined by the creative imagination of the poet.’’—Spectator. 


GENESIS: a Devotional Commentary. By the Rev. W. H. Grirrita Tuomas, D.D., 


Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. In Three Volumes, 6s, per set (sold separately, 2s, per volume). 
“It will prove suggestive to Bible students as expounding this part of Scripture in a spirit noticeably distinct from that in which it is usually approached 
by modern theologiaus of the critical sort.’’"—Scotsman. 
* We have tested this book from a teacher's standp oint and found it to be a mine of suggestion.’”"—Schoolmaster, 


SKETCHES OF JEWISH SOCIAL LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CHRIST. 


y ALFRED EDERSHEIM, Author of ‘The Temple: its Ministry and Services,” &c, With a Frontispiece and Decorative Title-page. New Popular 
Edition. Large crown 5vo, cloth, 2s. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. By James Gitmour. With 33 Illustrations. New 


Cheaper Edition Just Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
“ No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or doubt for an instant that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct 
in literature, something almost uncanny in the way it has gripped him, and made him see for ever a scene he never expected to see.’’"—Spectator, 
NEW EDITION, WITH 16 COLOURED PLATES FROM JAPANESE ORIGINALS. 


FAIRY TALES FROM FAR’ JAPAN. _iranslated from the Japanese by 


SUSAN BALLARD. Witha Prefatory Note by ISARBELLA L. BISHOP. 16 Coloured Plates and numerous [Illustrations in Black and White from 
Japanese Originals, small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 26. 6d. 


BISHOP HANNINGTON: and the Story of the Uganda Mission. 
By W. GRINTON BERRY, M.A. With Map, Portrait, and Coloured Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. Gd, 
“A striking and sympathetic account of a great and good man.”—Morning Leader. 


“It tells the romantic story within a moderate space.’’—Spectator. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. Prepared by W. Grixvon Berry, MA. With 


Portrait of Foxe, and 8 other Pictures, Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 
“ The book is a precious treasure, a mine of delightful and strenuous English.”—Liverpool Post. 
“Mr. Berry has improved the arrangement and eliminated repetitions, without affecting the charm of the original.”"—Aberdeen Press. 


THE BOY’S OWN NATURE BOOK. With an Introduction by the Hon. 


Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G., M.D. (late Prime Minister of South Australia), and Appendices descriptive of the Coloured Plates. With two 
folded Coloured Plates, a Coloured Froutispiece, aud 64 Plates, containing over 150 Pictures reproduced from Photographs taken direct from Nature by 
the Rev. S. N. Sepawics, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Coloured Medallion on cover, 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pp., with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and 


Hundreds of other Pictures, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, 832 pp., with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and 


Hundreds of other Ilustrations, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 1010 pp., with 17 Coloured or Tinted 


Plates, and over 500 other Illustrations, handsome cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


London: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Lonpow: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) 2t Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jouys Baxen for the “ SpEcTATOR” (Limited) 
at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 12th, 1908, 
































